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Volumes Two to Four: La Nation 
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662pp. 2070706591 
669pp. 2070707946 
Paris: Gollimard. 859 fr the set. 

The date is May 21, 1981. The place is the 
Panthlon, in the heart of the Latin Quarter. 
The man is Frangois Mitterrand. A photograph 
reproduced in the first of these volumes shows 
him ascending the steps with self-conscious 
dignity, flanked by a guard of honour. What is 
he doing? On the face of it, he may seem to be ■ 
engaging in a piece of public ritual for which 
there would be recogni2able equivalents in 
most modem states: the newly elected Presi- 
dent inaugurates his term of office by paying 
homage at a shrine which traditionally repre- 
sents the unity and continuity of his country. In 
this case, the frieze over the portico under 
which he is entering bears the legend “Aux 
Grands Hommes, la Patrie Reconnaissante", 
its resonant pomposity apparently expressing 
the kind of eirenic sentiment appropriate to 
such occasions. ■ 

But, as Mona Ozouf exp1ains.in a captivating 
essay on the Pantheon in the same volume, it is 
not quite as simple as that. In choosing, against 
all recent precedent, to hold this ceremony at 
the Panthfon, the Fifth Republic's first Social- 
ist President was in fact re-opening an old de- 
bate about the sectarian, as opposed to nation- 
al, significance of the concept of les gtands 
hommes embodied in this gloomy monument. 
The limitations of the Panth6on as an express- 
ion of national consensus can be brought out by 
contrast with the ceremony that fbltowed as 
Mitterrand crossed to. the Right Bank of the 
Seine to be received by the Mayor of Paris, 
Jacques Chirac. At the Panthfon, Mitterrand 
evoked the spirit of the place by means of 
certain key representative figures: Carnot, 
embodiment of the citizen army of the Revolu- 
tion; Hugo, celebrant of the suffering poor; 
Jaurfis, the people’s tribune; Jean Moulin, 
martyr of the Resistance - all radical, even 
populist, figures, a kind of Popular Front of 
Heroes, the great names who represent the 
claims of the anonymous masses. But across 
the river the presences summoned by M Chirac 


were Sainte Genevi&ve and Sainte Jeanne 
d'Arc, Henri IV and General de Gaulle, none 
of whom is represented in the Pantheon. On 
one side, les grands hommes, on the other, 
saints and heroes; on the one side the Republic 
and the Revolutionary tradition; on the other, 
the monarchy (including republican monarchs) 
and Christianity. The great divide of modern 
French history is expressed in the resonances 
of this contrast. The paradox of the Pantheon is 
of a monument intended to embody the shared 
patriotic emotions of pride and gratitude, 
which has throughout the nearly two hundred 
years of its history obstinately retained a 
deeply partisan significance. 

Ozouf s exploration of this paradox concen- 
trates on the early history of the Pantheon 
(which, following a mot . of Andrd Billy, and 
evoking the traditionally radical intellectual 
dlite of the nearby rue d’Ulm , she nicely refers 
to as “r£cole Normale des Morts"). She 
argues persuasively that we need to begin by 
recovering an understanding of what the cult of 
les grands hommes meant in the late eighteenth 
century. That conception was intended to ex- 
clude monarchs and the great chiefs of the 
aristocracy and even heroes in the convention- 
al sense ; un grand homme was likely, rather, (o 
be a citizen of the Republic of Letters, a figure 
whose labours were solitary and extended , but 
whose achievements were recognized by his 
peers and who could be admitted to that time- 
less club whose cachet transcended even that of 
the most aristocratic of earthly institutions. 
Thus, as Ozouf points out, it was easy for the 
Revolution to appropriate this conception as 
"naturellement ddraocratique"; it represented 
the apotheosis of the ideal of “la carribre 
ouverte aux talents". But how to commem- 
orate them? The eighteenth century had en- 
gaged in a prolonged debate about ‘Tefficacitl 
pddagogique relative des diffcrentes formes 
depression", but for the purposes of com- 
memorating les grands hommes a privileged 
place came to be assigned to the statue, the 
pre-eminent art of “Education civique". Ozouf 
touches interestingly on the way a recognizably 
Enlightenment sensibility was expressed in the 
preference for a lifelike statue, which creates 
an eternal presence, with the Great Man in 
characteristic pose, over a tomb or urn or other 
non-representadonal block of stone which 
serves as a conventional prompt to pious 
memory. 

The eighteenth century’s deliberations ab- 
out establishing an “filysde visible" were over- 
taken by the Revolution, so that when the Idea 


was once more revived in 1791 and the existing 
church of Sainte Genevi&ve selected for the 
purpose, the conception of who was to be 
carved into the memory naturally took a yet 
more radical tum. The decision to place 
Mirabeau, the first of the leading revolutionar- 
ies to die, among the pedestalled luminaries 
signalled that the Panthdon was about to be- 
come quite explicitly a monument to the Re- 
volution (including those retrospectively press- 
ganged into its ranks like Voltaire and, im- 
probably, Descartes). By linking the immor- 
tals of the Revolution not just to their putative 
French predecessors but to their ancient fore- 
bears - the self-conscious classicizing of the 
Revolution at one point led to the proposal to 
costume the statues, with Mirabeau “en De- 
mosth&ne", and so on - the Pantheon could 
become, as Ozouf puts it, u le lieu d’une 
Revolution installfie, dternisde . . . qui a oub- 
lid, ou voulu oublier, son histoire”. 

Ozouf then gives an elegant sketch of the 
ways in which the political complexion and 
historical self-description of each of the suc- 
ceeding regimes in the nineteenth century were 
reflected in their handling of this sensitive site. 
The Revolution itself began the business by 
instituting rituals of “depantheonisation” for 
those who were no longer ideologically cor- 
rect: appropriately, the first to suffer in this 
way was Mirabeau, whose statue left by a side- 
door as Marat’s was carried in solemn proces- 
sion through the main entrance. Almost from 
the start, therefore, what had been conceived 
as a shrine to that impartial harmony of qual- 
ities epitomized by les grands hommes was ex- 
ploited to reinforce the legitimacy of a particu- 
lar regime or faction, and where the eighteenth 
century had conceived of eternity as the 
appropriate time-frame for these exemplars of 
the human spirit, in practice many of the sta- 
tues enjoyed a rather shorter life-span. Under 
Napoleon, the Panthdon reverted to being a 
Catholic church but also retained its role as a 
temple of national worthies; under the Res- 
toration, it became simply a church again, and 
the frieze reverted to bearing an ecclesiastical 
inscription in Latin. The July Monarchy res- 
tored both civic inscription and secular func- 
tion, but, by now predictably, the Second 
Empire removed both. 

As in so many domains of French life. (as 
these volumes bring out very forcefully) the 
Third Republic was the decisive period for the 
stabilization (or, more often, creation) of the 
official version of the memory of “La R6pub- 
lique radicale". The building itself was, as it 


were, “panthdonisd” by being chosen as the 
setting for the massive display of republican 
theatre that was the funeral of Victor Hugo in 
J885 (the subject of an interesting essay in its 
own right in the first volume); this provided the 
occasion for reverting to the inscription “Aux 
Grands Hommes", since when the form and 
function of the building have not substantially 
changed. 

Some of the deep divisions within French 
society at the tum of the century continued to 
disturb its inmates, of course. In 1889 the fam- 
ily of the impeccably revolutionary general 
Hoche refused to let him be pantheonized on 
the grounds that it was undrinkable that he 
could lie in peace next to the remains of the 
opportunistically Bonapartist general Carnot; 
in 1908 the descendants of Lannes were so 
outraged by the pantheonization of Zola that 
they demanded the right to cany off the ashes 
of their ancestor to lie amid more respectable 
company in Montmartre cemetery, and so on. 
These wrangles have become less common in 
the twentieth century , barring a notably heated 
controversy at the time of the Liberation, but 
even so it is clear that the gathering of grands 
hommes on the hill of Sainte Geneviive still 
does not constitute any kind of neutral or com- 
prehensive national symbol. The Radical reso- 
nances of its identity as u r£cole Normale des 
Morts" can only have been reinforced by the 
pointed privilege of the Socialist President. 

However, as Ozouf observes in her conclu- 
sion, it is extremely unlikely that the Pantheon 
could ever engage our political emotions In the 
way it once did. This is partly, she suggests, 
because we have become more sceptical about 
the whole notion of the grand homme, who, in 
his blameless labours for human welfare, em- 
bodies those universal qualities of the human 
spirit which will ineluctably lead to a better 
society. But it is .even more because we no 
longer believe in the educative power of such 
public monuments. The material expression of 
the cult of les grands homines presupposed a 
faith in “la solidarity spontan£e de l’esthllique 
et de la morale, dans la nlcessairc docility du 
publique & la legon des sens et dans l’efficacitf 
d’un art pedagogue". With the decline of this 
conviction, the Panthdon is becoming more 
and more a memorial to memory itelf; the 
collective .ardour which responded to the ■ 
propaganda of stone has cooled, and, in 
Gibbonian vein, one observes that its chill, 
gloomy spaces are only disturbed by the un- 
comprehending chatter of citizens of Atlanta 
andOBaka. 
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universe! de la France". By 1912, the bicenten- 
ary of Rousseau’s birth, all parties except 
“Action Franchise” could join in the govern- 
ment-led homage to this hero of la culture 
fran$aise, and when in 1944 the Liberation 
coincided with the 250th anniversary of Vol- 


tun temporary aiumaes. instead, tney otter a coincided with the 250th anniversary of Vol- 
series of historical explorations of the ramifica- taire's birth, the celebrations drew enthusiastic 

lions of the major (and some of the minor 1 suooort not nnlv fmm nil chorine nt nnlihnol 


lions of the major (and some of the minor) 
evocations of the past in French life, where that 
past includes the ways in which the symbols 
involved have come to have an effective reality 
of their own. 

In his introduction to the volumes on La 
Notion, Nora makes some large claims for the 
novelty and significance of the kind of “history 
of symbolism" represented here. In fact, the 
approaches preferred by most of his contribu- 
tors will seem perfectly familiar to Anglo- 
Saxon cultural and intellectual historians (and 
are none the worse for that); the greatest 
novelty lies in the highly imaginative selection 
of topics and their juxtaposition, and in the 
perceptiveness of the contributors. In another 
respect, these volumes may be seen as symp- 
tomatic of a more general reassertion of the 
independence of the “political” at the expense 
of the "social” in French intellectual life: in 
their central themes, such as questions of 
political identity and nation-building, no less 
than in their unapologctic concentration on the 
activities of exceptionally articulate members 
of the educated class, these volumes would 
probably have been dispnraged as old- 
fashioned fifteen or twenty years ago. As Nora 
remarks with tangible satisfaction: "L’histoire 

j • ...... 


support not only from all shades of political 
opinion but also from self-conscious repre- 
sentatives of the national heritage such as the 
Bibliotheque Nationale and the Comldie- 
Fransaise. As Goulemot and Walter observe: 
“Au prix de mille ambiguitds, l’unammifo de In 
celebration veut dire la patrie retrouvde ei 
restaurle, les Franqais rfiunis et reinsert ts, par 
I’heritage litteraire, dans une Nation 
fraternelle." 

In his conclusion to the first volume, Nora 
ruminates interestingly on the outcome of this 
process. Once the point had been reached 
where a conservative general supported by a 
right-wing party could present himself as the 
living embodiment of La Rtpublique , it be- 
came harder to think of “La Rfipublique 
radicale" as still having any effective mobiliz- 
ing power in the party-political contest. The 
failure of Vichy may have discredited the 
anti-republican tradition for good. Those over- 
lapping totalities of State, Nation and Society 
all now seem viable and sufficient in their own 
right, and the presence of La Rtpublique in the 
consciousness of the citizen of modem France, 
concludes Nora, is above all as “un lieu de 
m6moirc’\ Although this is true enough in one 
sense, it is a claim which perhaps needs to be 
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additional year or two’s study alter the Bncca- 
laurdat for that small group preparing for the 
competitive cut ranee examination for I’tcoJe 
Nomiale Supcricure .ir other gnindes tc 0 i e] 
Sirinelli makes many interesting suggestions 
about the influence of this formative experi- 
ence on the French intellectual iHitc, not least 
in its transmission of a very conservative notion 
of “culture generate" against which so much of 
the self-conscious iconoclusm of recent years 
can he seen as a reaction. 

In his conclusion to the last of these volumes, 
Norn remarks that it would require compari- 
sons with the formation of the national mem- 
ory in other countries really to bring out the 
distinctiveness of the French experience. Cer- 
tainly, the English reader is hound to reflect 
that they remember these tilings differently in 
France. As one starts to imagine what a 
comparable collection hy English historians 
would look like, sonic obvious contrasts leap to 
the mind’s eye. Not only, of course, could 
there be no equivalent volume to that on La 
Rdpubllque, but it is hard to see what might be 
substituted in the British case. “The Kingdom” 
would be vacuous for the parallel period of 
modem history: there would be plenty of 
ceremonial and symbolism to study (much of 
it, as David Cannadine has pointed out, 
invented in the late nineteenth century), but 
even though the monarchy has enjoyed an 
increasingly wide popularity in this century, it 
could not be said, that English life has been 
significantly informed by "monarchical 
values”. Some unwieldy ahstraction like “the 
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expansion into three stout tomes. But although 
these volumes do not have such a definite 
organizing theme as their predecessor, it is 
noticeable, that they, too, have an un- 
announced chronological focus. Where the 
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the mark: it can boast n stirringly lonj 
pedigree, some great historical moments, a bi 
of civic ritual, and a few resonant slogans, a< 
well as that great spur to historical awareness, i 
current decline. Yet it would all seem a bi 
strained: the anniversary of the passing of the 
Great Reform Bill is an unlikely candidate fbi 
a national holiday, and old bnllot-boxes maki 
dull shrines. 

Some may find in this further evidence Ic 
support the now-familiar complaint that in 
Britain we suffer from what might be called t 
"National Trust" moddl of political memory, 
which muffles the sound of conflicts in oui 
political history by admitting only those epi- 
sodes and individuals that can be spoken ol 
with the proper Diinbleby-in-the-Abbey re- 
verence. More fundamentally, one is ted back 
to the unoriginal conclusion that many of these 
political symbols retain a greater resonance In 
France than in Britain because French history 
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lost Lwo centuries. As Norn nicely observe 
Le paradoxe de 1’liistoire nntionnle frangni: 
h ete de locallser sa continuity cssentiellc dai 
ce qui, par nature, est 1c moins continu, 
politique." So, where Marinnne is on li 
bamcndcs, an exposed nipple pointing the wt 
to a contested future, . Britannia is sedate 
seated, perhaps a co-opted member of some e 
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theft presence in these volumes U pervasive 
. Nora notes with satisfaction that Guizot “re- 
prentl ic, sa figure eentrale de grand ocgaiii- 
ateur de la mdmo.re", while Michelet, more 
fflrtravagantiy rtdl. ia hailed as “I'ime" of the 
whole book, a figure “ qu i transcende tout lieu 
i ™ d S°' re „ po “ lble "- to ‘Ms, as well as in 
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essays on the sources of the English "nation 
memory" by shifting the attention to literatu 
or the countryside or even sport. 

But, comparisons apart, we have to reco 
nize that for all the disinterested or evi 
elegiac tone in which the essays in Les Lieux i 
mempfre treat some of the most fundament 
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In 1843, at the age of twenty-eight, Bismarck 
wrote his first journalistic article. It was about 
the protection of the Junkers’ hunting-rights; it 
presumably went down well with the prissy 
Ultras in the Pomeranian countryside, who 
were Bismarck’s friends at the time; a few 
years later, their patronage enabled him to 
take his first political part, as reactionary 
spokesman in Prussia's earliest, stumbling 
effort at parliament. Thirty years further on, 
and Bismarck had broken completely with the 
Prussian conservatives. He had unified Ger- 
many, but.they did not like him for it. True, he 
had in the process preserved a miraculous 
amount of old Prussia, but the Junkers them- 
selves had lost legal and manorial privileges on 
the way. 

The Junkers in Prussia have had a very bad 
press in Britain, and their conduct from 1870 
onwards was not deserving of any other. They 
" opposed all sensible reforms; even at the very 
end, in November 1918, with the world 
craslu'ng about their ears, they were still impos- 
ing a veto on universal and equal suffrage in 
Prussia; and their role before the rise of Hitler 
was parasitical and treacherous. Germany did 
not succeed in developing a moderate con- 
servative party on British lines until after 1945. 
There were indeed noblemen and clergymen 
who wanted to establish one, but they got next 
to nowhere. The history of modern Germany is 
littered with rump-parties with such names as 
Volkskonservativ or ChrlstUch-Sozial ; they 
rated few seats in parliaments, and usually col- 
lapsed in back-biting. German conservatives 
got Bismarck instead. 

It comes as a surprise to learn that Bismarck 
belonged to the Junker order. But that order, 
after 1870, was changed. It included a great 
many people who were only second or third 
generation on the land* who had bought their 
way into east Elbian land and frequently took 
the same narrow view of their interests as 
South African Boers or, for that matter, some 
of the new landowners In post-famine Ireland. 
The Junkers of an earlier era were a different 
matter, and Bismarck belonged there. The 
great merit of Ernst Engelberg’s Bismarck : 
Urpreusse und Relchsgrilnder is that ho has 
spent a quarter of it discussing this subject, 
vnt\\ new family material at his disposal. 

Bismarck belonged to the world of eight- 
eenth-century rationalism, slightly but not very 
basically shaken by Romanticism. As Engel- 
berg shows, the Blsmnrcks had made a name 
for themselves earlier on - though royal favour 
from Berlin had counted for far more than any 
endeavours in "early-modern capitalism". 
Even at the height of his triumph, in 1871, 
Bismarck took time off to write lengthily about 
this, saying how pleased he was to have re- 
stored the family fortunes through the gifts of a 
grateful Monarch and State. He was well edu- 
cated (though he loathed his school's "artificial 
Spartanism”) aiid very widely read; far from, 
being a narrow-minded squireen he could 
handle several languages (including Polish) 
and knew his Beethoven. Engeiberg shows 

.Volume Two of Documents Dlplomatiques 
Suissest 1848-1945, edited by Roland Riiffitjux 
(7$0pp. Beme: Benteli. 3 7165 0496 3) covers 
the period from January 1, 1886, to February 
' 24, 1872; The attention to detail and the luxury 
. of, the production have the hall-mark “made in 
Switzerland” all over them. There is an excel- 
fent lndck but there is also an analytic table of 
^tentents which divides all the documents under 
, 1 . outfit headings and thep summarizes the con- 
' ’ of leach, enabling one to isolate important 

- ^^.Mthin a matter of seconds; 

*■', i-: .^wixyeare covered by this volume include 
;..;Mjfeat watt which unified Germany and Ita- 
' . ^ ^d. the mounting tension between the Ro- 
• f^tiialic Church and the new national 
. epded iniheKulturkampf 1 n Ger- 

j ' -. ffijfe i% e expulsion of the . Jesuits from 


that Bismarck's mother, though supposed to 
have been a bourgeoise of the Enlightenment, 
in reality came from a background of similar 
Court service. She was a cold, disappointed 
woman who drove Bismarck on with his home- 
work, but none of that was surprising in the 
then Junker class: in those days Prussian 
education, bureaucracy and reform plans 
made the running in the Enlightenment and 
KOnigsberg was one of Europe’s centres of 
excellence. 

Religion -- again it is a merit of Engelberg's 
book to have shown this - played an important 
part in Bismarck's later youth. To begin with, 
he was a sceptic. This went together with 
dreadful debts, and an inability to know what 
to do next. He drifted, and took up farming - 
he was quite good at it - trotting round talking 
to the peasants in Polatt-Deutsch (though Bis- 
marck the Inspector of Dykes is almost as un- 
imaginable as Lloyd George the raspberry far- 
mer). In that world, he was dependent for 
company on the local country squires, a suffo- 
cating collection of von Thadden-Trieglaffs, 
von Below-Hohcndorfs, von Senfft-Pilsachs; 
but a daughter of the Thadden-Trieglaffs intro- 
duced him to Pietism, and the accident of this 
platonic affair gave Bismarck his launch into 
reactionary politics. 

Their connections at Court were used to 
good effect, and Bismarck arrived there as the 
kind of reactionary who could embarrass his 
. friends. The rest is now very well-known - 
Bismarck's move in the mid-1850s, away from 
Throne and Altar, towards kleindeutsch 
nationalism, and towards accommodation with 
the liberals, is recorded in Engelberg's reason- 
able narrative, but he does not have much to 
add to the established biographies (Lother 
Gail’s Welsse Revolution#? is about to appear 
in English and so is Thomas Nipperdey’s 
Deutsche Geschichte 1800-1866, both of them 
• much more stimulating than Engelberg’s 
book). As an Anglo-Saxon reader, 1 prefer 
A. J. P. Taylor’s book, which is shorter and 
much more entertaining; it also brings out a side 
of Bismarck that docs not appear in Engelberg's 
pages, that he was a man of considerable charm 
and had the nearly unique gift, among German 
statesmen, of being funny. 

Engelberg's book has had a good reception 
in West Germany, no doubt because it is yet 
another sign that the East Germans are being 
allowed to rediscover their past. Certainly, En- 
gelberg’s strength lies in his purely historical 
understanding of the Pomeranian and east. 
Elbian world of the 1840s; in fact, though he is 
a highly placed East German historian (with an 
impeccable record of anti-Nazi behaviour) the 
Marxism of his book is so restrained as to con- 
stitute something of a disappointment. Work- 
ers and peasants appear, but in an oddly fore- 
shortened way, rather as if the author had exer- 
cised self-censorship; it is not even very rude 
about German Liberals. They, with great re- 
luctance, accepted Bismarck and the Prussian 
army; . calculating that once Prussia had 
achieved German unification it would become 
a less intolerable place because parliamentary 
institutions would enforce 1 reform. They pre- 
ferred to wait, postponing Freihelt for the sake 
of Einheit. Bismarck, on his side, calculated 
that the Prussian problem could only be solved 
if he conquered Germany, “Def Weg ging in 
die preussische Form d?s Bonapflrtismus", 
says Engeiberg - an expansionist alliance of 
army and property, though Bismarck was a 
much more interesting man than Napoleon. 


between the Papacy and the House of Savoy , iq ' \ 
Italy. For Switzerland they were years of crisis . j 
and threat. The Swiss government had to ex- ■ 
tend its diplomatic activity and to bejgin to 
abandon the casual style of its previous rela- 
tions with the Great Powers. At several points 
experienced Swiss observers expected a gener- 
al European war among the four powers which 
shared borders with Switzerland. On the other 
hand. the neutral standing of Switzerland gave 
its ministers in foreign capitals a certain de- 
tachment which makes their reports still read 
compellingly more than a century later. 
Volume Three to the series, covering the 
period from January 1, 1873j to December 31, 
1889, was published in 1986 ; (995pp.. Berne: 
Benteli, 3 7165 0553 4),. 
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Cologne schoolboys celebrating the Kaiser's birthday, 1915: otic of Sander's 431 photographs In August 
Sander: Citizens of the Twentieth Century: Portrait photographs 1892-1952, edited by Gilnther Sander, with 
text by Ulrich Keller, translated by Linda Keller (431pp. MIT Press. £54.95. 0262 19248 9). 
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I WOMEN MAKING MUSICt The Western Art Tradition, 1150-1950 I 

Edited by Jane Bowers, Associate Professor of Music. University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee and Judith Tick. 
Associate Professor of Music, Conservatory of Music. Brooklyn College. 

Women Making Matte la the Oral work to explode the myth that Western art musk: was and Is a male province. 
For centuries women have been contributing lo the development of art music both as performers and 
composers Women M thing Matte gathers together a selection of essays by eminent scholars such as Howard 
Mayer Brown and Jane Bernstein, focussing on the role played by women In the music-making of different 
periods and countries, from the nuns of medieval Europe through lo the Women's Orchestras of the 1930s. 

“A work of high Importance - first because It brings so much fresh information to Bght and second because 
of Us demonstration that when good scholars look at a familiar subject from an unconventional angle, lhe 
reader's perspective on that subject can be altered. The overall Impression the book conveys Is one of 
dedication, commitment and concern, leavened here and there with penetrating thought, grace, and udL" 

Richard Crawford, past president of the American Mustcological Society and Prolessor or Musk 

at the University of Michigan. 

0 333 43736 5 422pp £17.80 Hardcover 

1 THE WORK OP MUSIC and the Problems of its Identity ] 

Roman Ingarden, translated by Adam CzemlawsM 

One of the characteristics which distinguishes music from lhe plastic arts Is that H requires the Intercession of 
people other than the composer to communicate H to hs audience. Does the irue nature of a musical work Be 
In Its manifestation as symbols on paper or as sounds In the air? Roman Ingarden, FoBsh philosopher and 
aesthetldan, argues that a musical work la not Identical with either Hs score or any performance or experience 
of the work. He arrives at an original explanation which locates the musical work somewhere between lhe 
twoi designated by the score but realised In whsl he lemns concrete 'profiles' of Ihe work 
Contests) Translator's Preface - Introduction -The Musical Work and Its Performance - The Musical Work and 
Conscious Experiences -The Musical Work and Hs Score-Some Features ofa Musical Work -The Sounding 

and Non-Sounding Elements and Moments of a Musical Work - How Does a Murical Work Exist? 

The Question orthe Unity ofa Musical Work -The Problem or Ihe Identity of a Musical Work In Historical Time 
- Roman Ingarden and his TlmE by Max Rleser - Selected Bibliography - Index. 

0 333 4 3487 9 208pp £28.00 Hardcover 

MBLBfl The Voice of Australia 1 

Dr. Theresa Radlc, Associate of the Faculty of Wusfc University of Afefcoiime. 

'Scrupulously researched.' Daify Telegraph 

The first major biography of Dame Nettie Melba. Therese Radlc* book provides fresh Insights Into the 
character, career and motivations oftWs tertraordlnaiY woman who Inspired awe in international musk: circles, 
envy amongst the men and women or her acquaintance and fierce nailonaBsm in her follow Australians. 
Joseph WechsbergcaDed her 'the perfect 'prtma donna . NeDie Melba had everything- commanding presence 
and a beautiful voice, talent, technique, wealth and power. The moment she came on stage, even before she 
sang a tune, she could cast a spefl. There would be that subtle quickening ofher aurflence s palp. She Bved 
at a time ihAt adored Hs prime donnas and she was lhe symbol or that lime.' 

This fasctriatlng new book is MylDustraJed with photographs, plates and llhistrattons. It b supplemented by 
lengthy footnotes and U contains a discography, a btbtiography and appendices with a Usl of Melba’s repertory 
and where she sang K, and an Index. 

0 333 41478 9 224pp £1730 Hardcover 

1 BRITISH MUSICAL THEATRE Volumes 1 and 2 H 

Kurt Cgnzl ... 

"... one of the grdat works of cultural reference." Financial Times 

This two-volume work charts Ihe development of the British musical theatre from the 1860s to the present 
day. The result or ten years of detailed research. It deals in chronological order with all original British musicals 
which have played In London's West End between 1865 and 1884, as wefl as many produced In other parts 
of the British Isles. Critical analyses of HbreUl, lyrics and. music are supplemented by a history of theatrical 
events and anecdotes of productions and peraonaUles. Performance details. Including venue*, length of runs. 

' creative aedtis. cast and cast changes, and details dr revivals , and American productions are given In full at 
the end of each chapter. ( , 

Each volume contains an Appendix of printed musk, and an Appendix of recorded music, compiled by 
Kurt OUnzi's collaborator, ]an Bevan. Indexes of people, shows and theatres fa dh late access tO'thls massive 
reference work, •' • ' . 

"Theatre historians will find ample grounds for gratitude to foe author of this Impressive record, with Its . 


adntiraUe index. 

Totems 1 ISBN 0 3!I3 3W39 4 MBBpp 

Totems ? ISBN 0 33? 39744 4 l,2B8pp fi«0 (£100 Om sst) 

Available from : aD good btf^kseitera, of in case of difficulty from. * 
Macmillan Prefla. Hburidmflls, Basingstoke, Hpnts RG21 2X£. 
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That never have spoken yet 


Edward Norman 

RICHARD JOHN NEUIIAUS 

Dispensations: The future of South Africa as 
South Africans see it 

317pp. Grand Rapids, Mr: Ecrdiuans. £14.95. 

0802836275 

PETER LEE 

Guard Her Children: Hope for South Africa 
today 

256pp. Eastbourne: Kingsway. Paperback, 

£2.50. 

0860654273 

There is a kind of “steady state” of injustice in 
the world: as soon as one set of grievances is 
cleared away, social values change and human 
expectations shift and a whole new batcb is 
lined up. In South Africa the idea of separating 
the races occurred to nineteenth-century mis- 
sionaries as a device for preserving the blacks 
from corrupting contact with white culture. In 
the later years of the century, and in cor- 
respondence with the racial and linguistic 
nationalism let loose in European countries at 
the lime - Ireland is n good example - the 
Afrikaners seized upon separate development 
and gave it nn ideological basis. In their hands 
it was as much directed against the “corrupt- 
ing'' consequences of contact with the Saxon 
culture of the English-speaking imperial con- 
nection as it was a denial of the values of black 
society. The Afrikaners rose to power too late; 
not until the 1940a were they able to enshrine 
their, by then, hopelessly dated concepts of 
racial control in law. That is the problem of 
South Africa: it is an old-fashioned country 
whose ordinary internal evolution would any- 
way, at some point in the future, have dis- 
covered the incompatibilities and practical in- 
justices of apartheid, but where time and exter- 
nal opinion have run ahead of them. There is 
now, within the present terms of reference, no 
solution to the problem of the racial and cultu- 
ral mixture, and South Africans themselves 
wait for some cataclysmic event to move the 
pieces around the board. Perhaps after the 
next shift of expectations the terms of refer- 
ence will allow a reasoned outcome. 

In religious life , too, South Africa has lagged 
behind most of the Western world. It is one of 
those areas which disprove the easy assump- 
tion that urbanization and secularization go 
hand in hand. For the great cities of the Repub- 
lic have, during the past half-century, seen 
astonishing developments of the Churches - 
particularly in the black independent sects . But 
the) voices of religion have not been especially 
noted for radical social critiques, except In the 
highly specialized and very untypical cases of 
the; Christian Institute (banned in 1977) and 
the South African Council of Churches. Both 
of jhose represented the opinions of dis- 
affected white progressives and a tiny fringe of 
educated urban blacks. They have had an over- 
seas influence out of all proportion to their real 
significance. One of the difficulties in judging 
. the situation in South Africa is precisely that 
the available sources are, indeed; so untypical. 
Ibis is not due to any act of censorship by 
government tint to two other facts. One is the 
' . , ' external financing of the radical churchmen in 
the Council of Churches, which also allows 
; tfreir voice to be a major source of information 
on internal events of qtt kinds. The other is the 
! culture! submergence of the largest part of 
. * black society; - the blacks seen on television 
: .* screens throughout the world are lire English- 
speaking, urban, educated anti articulate men 
arid wonted who are quite unlike the blacks in 
general - who live in ratal areas and do not 
speak English ai all. That does not mean, of 
: • abuse, that the opinions dir diagnoses of 'the 
: , apolitical ^tuatian made by the urban lliicsaro 

• .tp be. discounted. On the contrary, revolutions 
f. j : i arc usunUy tjw work of a minority, otherwise it 

• v js, hejtfly ; qWcssniy jo hive a revolution at ail, 

: i pra^ure for fhahg? will dcriveraore 

' ‘ ' 1 firbm a broad^cortsehsus. But fc do&( 

for observers Uke the Iwb 
6|Uhe re'eddside feci ^ 

ii .jv-‘ — riewof thea^fratlojis of 

Johii ^enhaus is .a'- distinguished 


the circumstances. Like the work by Peter Lee, 
Guard Her Children: Hope for South Africa 
today, it assumes structural injustice as a base- 
line , and proceeds through a familiar catalogue 
of names (Beyers Naud£, Allan Boesak, 
Desmond Tutu etc) to probe the opinions of 
the hidden black majority. There, however, 
both books stop. Neither author really gets any 
further: there are no examinations of the views 
of the black cubic leaders (who now head a 
third of black Christian congregations) or of 
the black rural communities (80 per cent of the 
black population). Here the reader is shown 
the urban llite again, and, in both cases, it is 
well done. Pastor Neuhaus is especially careful 
in weighing evidence to produce fair assess- 
ments. His hero, Naud£, emerges as “perhaps 
the only white man in South Africa whom 
revolution-minded blacks carry in procession 
on their shoulders". It is Naud£ who once said 
-intending to be dismissive, but in fact describ- 
ing the nature of the European and American 
clergy to whom lie was ultimately addressing 
himself - that the trouble with the Afrikaner 
ministers was that "they get their theology 
from the Afrikaans newspapers”. In Neuhaus’s 
book Archbishop Tutu appears as a marginal 
figure, lauded by the West but left behind by 
the turn of events in South Africa. At the 
centre, indeed, there is a black hole: all the 
radicalized blacks claim Nelson Mandela as 
their prophet and leader, yet they are bitterly 
divided internally, between various brands of 
Marxism, or anarchism, and by ethnic pre- 



Nyassa miners going home after serving their wlve-month contract on a gold-mine, i 952; a detail reproduced 
from Lifetimes: Under apartheid with text by Nadine Gordimer and sixty-four photographs by David 
Goldblatt(I15pp. Cape. £15. 022402870 7). 


judices, and the Mandela they know is the 
Mandela of speeches made a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The poor man himself is probably 
better off in gaol. To be loose among those 
waning factions, each one of which claims him 
for their own, would be horrific. 

The Revd Peter Lee’s book is better than it 
looks at first glance. Beneath the casual vulgar- 
ity of his written style - he read history at 
Cambridge in the later 1960s - this Anglican 
clergyman actually projects some very bal- 
anced alternative explanations of the South 
African dilemma. He is at the same time, 
however, a little loo respectful of some of the 
components. Thus the miraculous vision of 
“Bill” Burnett, General Secretary of the South 


African Council of Churches, Bishop of 
Grahuinstown, and eventually Archbishop of 
Cape Town. The event occurred in 1972, wheo 
"Bishop Bill" was recovering, with “his usual 
gin and tonic”, from celebrating Holy- Com- 
munion. Suddenly he "found himself firmly 
urged” to go to his chapel, which, he said, he 
“didn’t normally do in the middle of the day". 
By his own account, he then told God “to take 
the initiative”, and “clearly heard the words, 'I 
want your body'". Later God said to him, 
"Take political action and take the con- 
sequences.” Burnett recalls himself as replying ' 
“OK”. The case for the blacks taking over 
in South Africa grows stronger with each 
revelation. 


Trying for instability 


u 


Arthur Sheps 

JOSEPH HANLON 

Deggar Your Neighbours: Apartheid power in 
Southern Africa 

352pp. Currey , in collaboration with the 
Catholic Institute for International Relations. 
£25 (paperback, £8.95). 

0852553072 

Joseph Hanlon's book examines the way South 
Africa has exercised its power throughout the 
southern African region since the disappear- 
ance of the cordon sanitaire of colonial or 
minority-ruled regimes. The book studies 
South Africa’s relations with nearly all the states 
which comprise the Southern African Develop- 
ment Coordination Conference (SADCC): 
Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozam- 
bique, Swaziland, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 
(Tanzania, a member of SADCC, is not in-' 
eluded in Dr Hanlon’s study because there 
seems little evidence of South African econo- 
mic power or influence there.) It is Hanlon’s 
argument that these states have home the 
brunt of a struggle greater than any yet waged 
. Inside South Africa itself. Since the foundation 
of SADCC in 1980, this struggle, it is esti- 
mated, has cost South Africa’s neighbouring 
states 100,000 lives and $10,000 million. 

South Africa, according to Hanlon, seeks to 
use its neighbouring states as a barrier against 
both sanctions and black majority role. Their 
economic dependence on Sou th Africa is assid- 
uously cultivated by Pretoria. For South Africa 
the reasons ore partly political: dependence 
and destabilization allow South Africa to mute 
criticism of its apartheid system, to show that 
* black rule does not always work efficiently and 
to threaten that sanctions will hurt its neigh- 
bours as well as itself; South Africa, however, 
is defending not only its racial arid political 
system, but also its economy. One of the vir- 
tues of this bookls that It reminds us that South' .. 
Africa, like India or Brazil, is a newly Indus- • 
trial feed society just •! emerging from; “third . 
worfd" economic status. The neighbouring 
V states are part of a vital "homo" market In the ‘ 
. > process or South African development.'. ' 

" South African policy towards its neighbours' 
is groundedinthe^nvictlonthat it has (6 r&Jst : 
what it discerhs as 4 Moscow-directed J'total 
Onslaught* agalpst apartheid and, ultimately. 
“Western* or Christian values ip Africa, Sdutb 
Africa’s fespqnre lii- tfrft }970a was d .“total 
:• strategy”, which Included a 'plan develop a - 


Bantustans within South Africa, accept the 
permanence and even legitimacy of some form 
of apartheid, and deny any aid or comfort to 
the African National Congress (ANC). 

The creation of SADCC and the re-emerg- 
ence of ANC activities within the black 
townships of South Africa, in 1980-81, dashed 
Pretoria's dream of a coherent South African- 
led regional policy. Since then, Hanlon’s book 
argues, South African policy towards its neigh- 
bours has been characterized by the kind of 
destabilizing actions which are currently being 
directed most noticeably against Zimbabwe 
and Zambia. South Africa has combined the 
maintenance of the maximum possible links 
and dependency with measures of destabiliza- 
tion and retaliation. The past several years 
have also seen a continuing incidence of cross- 
border raids and the support of rebel groups, 
especially in Angola and Zimbabwe, which 
serve as surrogate South African armies. The 
intention is to replace the old cordon sanitaire 
with a cordon of instability. The neighbours, 
thus, would be too concerned with their own 
problems to threaten apartheid, to become less . 
dependent, or, how, to help make proposed 
international sanctions effective. 

The central portion of Beggar Your Neigh- 
bours; Apartheid power In Southern Africa 
consists of essays by Hanlon and a number of 
his colleagues on the individual SADCC coun- 
tries. Here they reveal a sensitivity and aware- 
ness of the subtle differences which dictate the 
degree of resistance to South Africa’s policies 
that the various countries can afford. There is a 
tendency in some Western circles to dismiss 
Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland as South 
African satellites or to equate them with the 
“homelands". In this book they are correctly 
treated as countries which South Africa takes 
seriously as independent; and, therefore, 
potentially; threatening ' states. It Is true that 
thesp three have not (guild- it possible to dis- 
sociate them selves from a customs or monetary 
r union with South Africa, -the benefits of which 
: , are not dear; And Swaziland had to. agree to a 
' secret non-aggression pact with South Africa,. 
But it shares tins distinction with supposedly 
more radical former .Portuguese colonies, . and 
: it has not been African raids.; 

:,m Tlw threat df SADCG tb soijth Afrkja 'is 
complex. TheSADCC countries haw I^eeqtly 
displayed word buoyancy than South .Africa 
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that it has to develop its own capacities. Eco- . 
nomic de-linking would deprive South Africa ‘ 
of an essential market. Moreover, destabUiz- j 
ation is disliked by South African businesses, (■ 
which would prefer sound, regular and j . 
untroubled relations with its neighbours. { 
Despite all South African pressures none of 
the neighbouring states has been really cowed. [ . 
No state has recognized the Bantustans, which ' 
form the cornerstone of apartheid. ANC or l 
other refugees are not relumed to South 
Africa. SADCC is continuing to grow in 
regional and international economic L 
importance. In any event, the real strength i 

and, hence, threat of the ANC and the United 

Democratic Front lie within South Africa •; 
itself. • i 

Beggar Your Neighbours , in its final chap- j; 
ters and in its useful documentary and statist- i 
ical appendices, examines what the cost would , ■ 
be for SADCC of dissolving nil its economic 
links with South Africa, what the consequ- 
enccs of sanctions against South Africa would i /• 
be for its immediate neighbours,, and what j , 
Western aid and development policies should £ 
be. There is, the author notes, no single of L 
right answer to the question of whether or how k 
the neighbouring slates can use their links with * : 
South Africa to their own advantage. Cer* w. 
tainly, if sanctions end these links, new mar- E-- 
kets will have to be found for many locally 
produced goods ; and international tourism will jr r ’ 
have to replace South African holiday-makers. £•: ! 
But, arguably, SADCC products could coo- £■. 
pete favourably with most of the ones which Jy 
. South AfricS now contrives to provide. And as •.! 

a supplier South Africa does not always offer ! 
its neighbours the best deal. •• 

; Other countries which currently favour sane- * 

tions, such as The Netherlands, Belgium, Italy. ; 

Canada mid those In Scandinavia, should be ■- 
able to satisfy some of the area’s food andfrtel 
. requirements. Australia has realized that it can jj- 
become an ; important player politically and p. 
economically in ‘the region. And, locally, p: 
.Zimbabwe’s growing industrial sector can ■/ 
meet some regional needs. ?, • : ' . .• - ' 

H; there are really tight sanctions agafotf p : 
South Africa, development assistance 
; gj-ammes in the SADCC countries, might ha« , gj 
- ;to absorb enormous numbers of migrant w.o*-t-cj 
. *! jejrs who cpiild be expelled from South Afrfc* E 
>, But; the lqss of SoutH African markets^-dP- | 
■ plie?, curiency apd trading agreements DJSj. E 
pr<Wti9e a ;h^althy Readjustment. And : 

. ,■ 7 Westepi countries which ■ provide the -^bods, 
/^Credit, trade links; arid the technology for hw . 

^i^riodandagricultural deyelopitierit mjg 1 

Vtteriefit alobg with these southemyAfr|?? p 
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First throb of the enchanted hunter 


Monster-poet 


A lan Jenkins 

VLADIMIR NABOKOV 
The Enchanter 

Translated by Dmitri Nabokov 
127pp. Picador. £8.95. 
0330296663 


“His long lost novel” is how the publishers 
describe Vladimir Nabokov’s The Enchanter, 
which is in fact a very short novel - a novella at 
most- and has been lost, and found, more than 
once. Written in 1939, Volshebnik disappeared 
after the Nabokovs' move to the United States 
in 1940; then turned up again in 1959 or shortly 
before, at which time Nabokov offered if for 
publication to Walter Minton of Putnam’s. The 
manuscript was never delivered; it was, 
according to Dmitri Nabokov, who has now 
translated it, “consulted by Father in the sixties 
before it submerged anew" during another de- 
campment (to Switzerland), to resurface “in 
the early eighties” when the Nabokov archive 
was sifted by Brian Boyd for a forthcoming 
literary biography. In any other writer this 
might look like carelessness or domestic dis- 
array, but not in Nabokov’s case. The fortunes 
of the story reflect the Quotations of favour it 
enjoyed with its creator, and these have to do 
with its dose, in some ways troubling, relation 
to a masterpiece, Lolita. This is the main bur- 
den of two author's “Notes” and a lengthy 
postscript by the translator (who also lovingly 
unravels some leitmotifs and dismisses the 
attribution, discussed in the letters column of 
the TLS in August 1985, to Nabokov of Novel 
with Cocaine ) with which the publishers have 
padded out the text to a respectable 127 pages. 

The Enchanter is the story of a man's obses- 
sion with a twelve-year-old girl. In order to 
possess her he hits on the expedient of 
marrying her sickly, widowed mother, who, 
“pregnant with her own death" when he meets 
and weds her, gives birth to it Boon after, leav- 
ing him in si te charge of the childish charmer. 
“The first little throb of Lolita" was how Nabo- 
kov referred to this conception; of the story 
itself he says “I was not pleased with it" and, 
when plagued again ten years later by “the 
throbbing, which had never quite ceased”, he 
embarked on “a new treatment of the theme, 
this time in English". While at work on the 
novel, and imaginatively engrossed not just by 
the attempt “to fix once and for all the perilous 
magic of nymphets" , as Humbert puts it , but by 
a new world and its language, Nabokov 
thought of the novella as “a dead scrap”. Later 
still, when the "creative connection" with Lo- 
lita was broken, and he re-read Volshebnik , it 
struck him as “a beautiful piece of Russian 
prose, precise and lucid”; it is to Dmitri Nabo- 
kov’s credit that the English version, except on 
one or two occasions, strikes us as a similarly 
beautiful, precise and lucid English story. • 

In mood and moral atmosphere The En- 
chanter is closer to Despair or Laughter in the 
Dark than Lolita. It is narrated in the third 
person, though from the protagonist’s point of 
view- we see the world heightened or distorted 
by his delirium, and we have access to his 
gloomy, joky introspection. He is unnamed. 
Hig stratagems are more diabolical than Hum- 
bert’s, which are always tinged with despera- 
tion, He is forty, “thin, dry-1 ippei” and a 
jeweller; though the locations- never specified 
in the story itself- are j^arig and Provence, he 
has none of Humbert’* gallidzeti sophistica- 
tion; none of the di^nanXt liltdraieuVs manic 
allusiveness, anti, where Humbert’s self-lacer* 
Sting ironies are playful and complex, the earl- 
ier protagonist’s merely lacerate . What he and 
Humbert' share, though — as do Albinus and 
; Hermann - are the financial resources and 
freedom to pursue their obsession, and, an 
- Opportunity once presented, the determina- 
. tioti, the insane indifference to “normal” con- 
• . sirsints; which characterize the pursuit. . • 

Enchanter of the title is the.pursuer him- 
wlf^though tie mostly sees himself in a less 
. flattering light (“the lone wolf was getting 
Teady to don Granny’s nightcap”); the title 
™ ^ recall The Enchanted Hunters motel- 
! •wgriiri Lolita, and the, girl whom he attempts 
. ^ ^^^undfcr a grotesque kind of spell is also 
. - frey-Ifthefencliantedhunter has here some 

, gkastiy self-awareness of his later, in- 

' 4 embodiirient. the girl herself is 


an extremely pale shadow of Dolores Haze. 
She is still very much a child. There is no sug- 
gestion that she shares the aura of “innocent” 
depravity which surrounds Lolita. Her pres- 
ence is almost purely physical, and how: 

the liveliness of her russet curls (recently trimmed); 
the radiance of her large, slightly vacuous eyes, 
somehow suggesting translucent gooseberries; her 
merry, warm complexion; her pink mouth slightly 
open so that two large front teeth barely rested on 
the protuberance of the lower lip; the summery tint 
of her bare armB with the sleek little foxlike hairs 
running along the forearms; the indistinct tenderness 
of her still narrow but already not quite flat 
chest .... 

There is also something poignant or pathetic 
about the girl, deriving mainly from her semi- 
orphaned and farmed-out state (too much of a 
threat to her mother’s health, she lives a love- 
less existence with family friends in the pro- 
vinces). but for the most part the book has a 
sustained undertone of horrific farce, half pre- 
cipitated by, half the raw material for, the pro- 
tagonist’s cynical manipulations. His seduction 
of her mother, the mother herself (“tall, pale, 
broad-hipped”, “with a hairless wart near a 
nostril of her bulbous nose”), the details of 
consummation (with both mother and daugh- 
ter), the steady progression towards disaster - 
also farcical, when it comes - and most of all 
the mental processes of the enchanter, alter- 
nating between semi-appalled analytical de- 
tachment and entranced fantasy, have a som- 
bre, cruel hilarity, which was carried over into 
Lolita ' s more nightmarish moments. Hum- 


bert's account of desire in extremis is driven by 
the need to explain, and, overwhelmingly, to 
share: his love, his pain. The enchanter shares 
with us principally a sick joke: reality remade 
in the image of his madness, sometimes 
thwarted, sometimes abetted, as Dmitri Nabo- 
kov says, by Fate. The sense of doom is heavy, 
and we are reminded of McFate, abetted by 
Clare Quilty , in Lolita. For the enchanter there 
is no such accounting; retribution comes in a 
bravura climax (the climax after the climax). 

It is hard to imagine how any other book this 
year will give such scntence-by-sentence plea- 
sure as this tale of a melancholy monster, who 
says “I know that I would be a most loving 
father in the common sense of the word” and 
acts out, to his destruction, the uncommon 
sense of it, who is briefly cheered by giving, to a 
"toddler”, an absentminded smile, since “only 
humans are capable of absentmindedness”, 
whose shudders and throbs of yearning are 
unlike those most of us know only in their 
object, and in whose story (thanks, perhaps, to 
translator's hindsight - or hind-hearing - and 
sleight-of-hand) we catch frequent pre-echoes 
and stirrings of a much more flexible, inven- 
tive, alert, caressing and humane voice: 

His other lucky moments had been of the same laco- 
nic genre: a fidget with a lock of hair over one eye in a 
leather-upholstered office where he was waiting to 
see her father (the pounding in his cheat - “Say, are 
you ticklish?"); or that other one, with shoulders the 
color of gingerbread, showing him, in a crossed-out 
corner of a sunlit courtyard, some black salad de- 
vouring a green rabbit. 


Taking life seriously 


Patricia Craig 

JOYCE CAROL OATES 
Marya: A life 
310pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224024205 

Marya, an exceptionally forceful piece of fic- 
tion, concerns the advancement of a misfit, a 
girl from a hard-bitten immigrant community, 
bora in a tar-paper shanty in 1947 or thereab- 
outs, and deprived of both her parents by the 
age of eight. The life of Marya Knauer - the 
first half of it at any rate - is presented in 
segments (eleven in all); Joyce Carol Oates’s 
vigorous, impatient approach, her eagerness to 
jot down the essential detail, makes her plunge 
straight into the centre of some crucial inci- 
dent, before going on to indicate the circum- 
stances surrounding it (there is, ns well, some 
tinkering with the time sequence). 

The story comes at us in stark bits and 
pieces, intensely imagined. Marya, at her first 
appearance, is being roused out of her sleep 
and taken to see the body of her father, killed 
and disfigured in some drunken shindig; she 
and her younger brothers ore promptly 
dumped on relatives, by a mother afterwards 
referred to (though not in front of Marya) as 
“the bitch”. The glimpse we have had of 
Marya’s mother Vera has shown her as stub- 
• bom and uningratiating, and these traits, mod- 
ified byclarity of perception, are reprodiicedin 
Vera’s daughter. 

What comes next? Marya, in a dump for 
wrecked cars; undergoing sexual abuse at the 
hands of her cousin Lee; Marya, not dissociat- 
ing herself from the baiting of a well-meaning 
; schoolmaster; Marya, evading the traditional 
female resource of early marriage. An infatua- 
tion with Catholicism quickly runs its course. 
Fr6m adolescence on, every move of Marya’s 
is plahhed and shrewd and desperate, as Joyce 
Carol Oates once remarked of a character in 
the stofy, “Accomplished Desires”, from her 
1984 collection Wild SatUrddy . She wins her 
scholarship to university, attracting resent- 
ment and disparagement ih her home disfrict 
(“You and your high-class scholarship!’’ her 
aunt scoffs), and even suffering a taste of 
horaeplay-turned-to-brutality on account Of it. 
Those who reject, and thereby criticize, the 
ways of the community can expert to be turned 

^Maiya is next shown in the thrOes of an edgy 
friendship In her sophomore year, a friendslup 
that ends badly, since neither participant feally 
understands the principle of give-and-take. 
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Imogene Skillman is showy, casual, mocking 
and promiscuous - all alien characteristics, as 
far as hard-pressed Marya is concerned. Marya 
drives herself on, going all out for the highest 
grades. She is showered with fellowships and 
prizes, and breaks into print. She moves from 
an obscure university to a famous one, and falls 
under the spell of a middle-aged professor 
named Maximilian Fein, who takes a poor view 
of non-academic publications. An advan- 
tageous affair marks the next stage in Marya’s 
astonishing progress. 

This is a novel about the making of a critic, a 
profession indicated early on in Marya’s alert 
disengagement, her ability to shut herself off 
from her surroundings, without shutting any- 
thing out. Farouche, self-willed and deficient 
In the social instinct, Marya takes naturally to 
observing and judging. She has also taken to 
heart a precept of her missing iriother’s: once 
you start crying you won’t be able to stop. 
Crying Is thereafter out for Marya. Never piind 
if her aunt disowns her in Woolworth’s (“She’s 
not my kin, she’s my husband’s niece"), if she is 
taunted and degraded. A brilliant future, after 
all, is in front of her, if her stamina proves 
equal to the effort required to attain it (it 
does). As an accompaniment to success, 
though, comes an increasing concern with the . 
underprivileged past, the mining town with its 
makeshift accoutrements, the abandoned saw- 
mill and the smell of kerosene. Dwelling on 
these particulars has an inevitable outcome: 
Marya, in the end, gives in to the impulse to 
track down her mother. She can affonl to do 
so, the implication is, having taken her life very 
thoroiighly into her own hands. 

Marya, we may suppose, is written ih the 
author’s natural style, which isn’t the only style 
available to her (sometimes, as in Mysteries of 
Wlriterthurn, she goes in for very assured 
pastiche, resorting without' apparent effort 
to a mock-nineteenth-centuiy idiom). Her ap- 
proach is generally rather intricate and wordy, 
whether this leads to expansiveness, or- as we 
fiiidin Marya -a kind of vehement concentra- 
tion; Her narrative manner has about it a good 
deal of American robustness .and fluency; 
Marya, for example, doesn’t include irony or 
. self-mockery among her defensive strategies, 

as a typical English heroine would have done. 
She takes herself even more seriously than her 
Author takes her (“Such extravagant meta- 
phors should have embarrassed her, but did 
not”, Joyce Carol OateS lets' us know, after- 
havipg allowed Marya to ponderfor a moment 
or two od her ,| fteShly destiny")'. The effect of 
reading Aferya is gurious: the book manages to 
seein at oned in^gorating and bleak. 
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George Szirtes 

MILAN KUNDERA 
Life Is Elsewhere 
Translated by Peter Kussi 
311pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 145604 


When Keats referred to the “Wordsworthian 
or egotistical sublime”, he was defining one 
aspect of the poet as romantic. He went on 
mercilessly to pin down the specimen in all its 
chameleon-like splendour: the poetic charac- 
ter had “no seif’, was “everything and no- 
thing" and was continually “filling some other 
body". 

Jaromil, the poet in Milan Kundera’s Life Is 
Elsewhere , written in 1969, certainly conforms 
to this pattern. The narrative is interspersed 
with instances from the lives of various poets: 
like Rimbaud he is a mother's boy turned re- 
volutionary, like Hugo he longs to be loved by 
the whole world, like Lermontov he is terrified 
of ridicule , and like Shelley he dreams of a fiery 
death which he achieves only by proxy. He is 
described as living in a world of mirrors, a 
world prepared by his manually possessive 
mother, who remains both his closest friend 
and most intimate enemy. Jaromil is a failure 
with other women; the only one who loves him 
selflessly is a plain redhead whom he picks up 
by mistake and whose brother he betrays to the 
security police. (His greatest admirer as a poet 
is an old classmate who has joined the force.) 
But Jaromil betrays everyone in the process of 
fulfilling his poetic destiny: he even manages to 
corrupt that when he deserts his lyrical instincts 
and turns to public exhortatory verse in service 
of the Party. Whatever he does, though, he 
believes in and justifies to himself at the time. 
All weakness and treachery are thereby the 
shadow of some virtue. He is, in short, a mon- 
ster - a nonentity dominated by liis mother, 
whose one gift is to transform outside events 
into an interior drama of language and symbol. 

This picture of the lyrical imagination would 
not in itself be particularly original * the species 
has often been observed. Ortega y Gasset 
spoke of poetry as “adolescence fermented and 
thus preserved", and Kundera’s book is 
steeped in the colours of adolescence. What 
gives this study its peculiar poignancy is the 
setting, that turning-point in Czech history 
when the Communists took over after the War . 
Why is it, asks Kundera, that poets of real 
talent could devote themselves to movements 
that behaved abominably, and write perfectly 
genuine poems In their praise7 Is there Some- 
thing inherently corruptible in the nature of 
poetry? The tag from Rimbpud, which gives 
the book Its title, provides hilm with the 
answer. For the poetic imagination, life is al- 
. ways elsewhere: the self is insulated from it 
with its own passions and dramas. 

Like many Central Europeans, Kundera is a 
natural fabulist who observes the* follies and 
. hypocrisies of human behaviour and keeps, hi s 
characters at a distance. But, like other Kun- 
dera books, Life Is Elsewhere also contains a 
dream sequence of great clarity and power, an 
, excursion into the element of poetry. As usual 
it serves to concentrate the reader on the real 
wishes and fears of the central character. The 
distancing of his prose is equally dreamlike in 
• effect: its eroticism is a function of die dis- 
tance. ; 

The plot of this early book is very much like a 
case study: small humiliations and flattery 
: alternate throughout the poem's childhood. The 
characters think in a complex, yet often mecha- 
nical, way apd we are not really aware of them 
as individuals - it is through their dreams and 
their fates that we know them. We see them 
rather like Voyeurs. Indeed, at one point we 
switch focu s to the red-haired girl , and know of 
Jaromll's death before the narrative proper has 
revealed it to us. The natural transition from 
narrative to dream might be said to be con- 
i ditioned by a society where dream and. night- 
mare are inextricably bound.up with the quaU- 
.. ty of life. What we see is precisely what the 
nnrrator-god wishes us to see: we know he is 
' presenting us with loaded evidence, but are. 
! arrested by the technique and by. the humane 
vision. 'Life, is Elsewhere is a little too much 
; like a thesis to be counted among Kundera's 
■ very best books but it remains essential reading. 
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Iain Bamforth 

DAVID BRADLEY 

The Chaneys vllle Incident 

432pp. Serpent Vtail. £1 1.95 (paperback, 

£5.95). 

0852420016 

JOHN EDGAR W1DEMAN 
A Glance Away 

186pp. Allison and Busby. £10.95. 
0850317398 
CHESTER HIMES 
liOucly Crusade 

298pp. Thunder's Mouth Press. S8.95. 
093841037 7 


The Chcmeysvitte Incident is Duvid Bradley’s 
second novel, ten years in the writing, and first 
published in the United States in 1981. It is a 
rambling nnd epic account, sometimes picares- 
que, sometimes sternly contemplative, of life 
over several generations in a small black 
township in Pennsylvania, of misccgenctic 
linisons am! the "old, indestructible lie”, and of 
a son's urgent desire to claim the inheritance 
that the while slave-owners would have denied 
to his ancestors. It could easily have shed Imlf 
its length without losing dramatic impact, hut 
ut the expense of the marvellously hyjwrbolic 
vocabulary of some its characters and all the 
vivid particulars that give it authenticity. 

The book's narrator is Juhn Washington, a 
rather world-weary professor of history, who 
temporarily leaves the white psychiatrist he is 
living with in order to spend some time at the 
bedside of Old Jack, a whisky-sozzled, bron- 
chitic man not far front death. In the past, Old 
Jack had achieved some renown us a rogue nnd 
moonshiner, and through this latter activity 
became the friend of Moses Washington, an 
unusual man of exacting probity, and the 
father of John. During his lifetime Moses had 
managed to do more than most: kill a few men, 
rescue a fellow negro from a lynching mob, 
suborn almost the entire county with his whis- 
ky, and learn a few secrets of the whites. He 
was a man who had discovered his own salva- 
tion and inculcated the same desire foj know- 
ledge in his son: yet one month after making his 
will - a will which is thought to be able to make 
or break a few reputations in the county - he is 
discovered dead in u former slave cemetery 
with a shotgun beside him. 

This apparently absurd death provides the 
pretext for John to contemplate his ante- 
cedents. Initially, Old Jack acts as his ama- 
nuensis; after his death he discovers a remark- 
able card -coded system (a kind of Dewey das- . 
sification of personal and world events) in his 
father’s loft, and sets about recreating their 
invisible history. "And so, without even sus- 
pecting the danger, I fell prey to one of the 
greatest fallacies that surround the study of 
the past: the notion that it is possible to discov- 
er and analyze and interpret without getting 

• caught up and swept away." He is caught up id 
the story of men who were listed as “chattels . 
personal", whose status jn the world was calcu- 
lated In the same terms as any other commodi- 
ty. From his father’s papers and other records 
he comes upon bis most illustrious predeces- 
sor. a ttianumiued slave called simply "CJfc" or 
"Brobdingnag” by a master with literary pre- 
tensions , who began .writing an autobiography 

.. in Ufr 1830s as a' way of improving his writings 
For some years CK supplied the AboUtiou- 
: wis, but oil feragnbing (hat profit and gain are 
: as . important reasons iis any ip maintaining ■ 
i ilayeiy.hc decided the, best way to topple the 
sjiSbajLWfls to smuggle stives from the South to 
relative, safety ip the North. Eventually this 
'.cost him .hit' life, but not before he had dc- 
V lirived ,lhe Sopth of two miHld n dollar?’ worth 

i ’-j[" / In linytisllgijjpd 'ihe^pdisible motives for 

• Mdse$Vmunfer# thpjlrqJlsof -i 

. "ft!? mflb^olagyt he li^ ^cxtrnpolatcc} tod far ; 
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chained, and starved. But it did not matter. For they 
believed the truth. ... 

At the end lie burns his cards and filing- 
system, and leaves his great-grandfather's 
testaments intact, knowing that history is not 
constructed with chapter headings. 

The title of John Edgar Wideman's A Glance 
Away - first published in 1967 when he was 
twenty-six and now issued in the UK for the 
first time- evokes the precarious state of grace 
of which it is an exploration. There is Little in 
the novel which betrays it as the work of a 
young man - an occasionally ponderous sym- 
bolism, perhaps - and far more which impresses 
with its stylistic maturity. Wideman has assimi- 
lated the influence of white American novelists 
- Hemingway and Faulkner, in particular - as 
much as he has taken his place within the black 
tradition. 

Less methodically than The ChaneysvUle In- 
cident. but with more bravura and apparent 
knowingness, the novel investigates the case 
for reconciliation. Both its main characters are 
outcasts. One is Eddie Lawson, a young black 
returning home for Easier from a clinic in the 
South where he has been trying to kick a drug 
habit through (he dubious therapy of "volun- 
tary commitment"; and the other, Robert 
Thuriey, a white, middle-aged, homosexual 
professor of literature who is forever ruminat- 
ing on Villon and the Symbolists and indigesti- 
ble bitsofT.S. Eliot. No one in this anonymous 
northern city wants Eddie except an albino 
childhood friend, Brother Small, who is also 
Thurley’s sometime lover. His mother expects 
him to conform and to move into his father's 
shoes; his lover Alice is waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to punish him for an infidelity with a 
white girl. He meets Thuriey in an illegal night- 
club, and by a strange token of recognition, the 
two men take stock of each other’s pain and 
misery. 

But how could Eddie know that beneath his olive 
suit, within the flushed, white flesh was a conscious- 
ness just as Bcutc, just as accusing, just as aware of 
the beast as Eddie's hate had made him. And if they 
could meet so powerfully, if the same anger could be 
shared, could not remorse and the act of forgiveness 
bind them just as tightly? In this desire to shBre . . . 
Thuriey had always been held back in fear. And a s 
long ns that fear remained he had to flee. 
Thuriey does not flee Eddie's insistent appeal 
for help; in fact he restores a measure of dignity 
and self-respect to him. Eddie's acceptance of 
him in turn removes the accumulated guilt and 


self-accusation. Wideman's message is clear: 
pain has no colour. 

Chester Himes died in 1984; he is best 
known for the series of adventures featuring 
the Harlem detectives Coffin Ed Smith nnd 
Gravedigger Jones, and for his first novel If He 
Hollers Let Him Go. Lonely Crusade, his 
second, was first published in 1947 and 
although it is not a sequel, it serves, in many 
ways, as a companion piece to If He Hollers, 
which was the story of an articulate young 
black leaderman attempting to make his way in 
the shipyards of Los Angeles. Once again 
Himes’s descriptions of the workplace are con- 
vincing and vivid, but in Lonely Crusade the 
invective is, if anything, more furious, the de- 
spair more tautly controlled, the intelligence 
more finely honed. When it was first published 
it managed to distance precisely that chorus of 
liberal support which had acclaimed the first 
novel, through its brutally honest exposure of 
Communist motives within the workforce and 
its disclosures of black antisemitism. 

Lee Gordon is an intelligent, troubled and 
not always sympathetic character who, having 
been educated at UCLA, is hired as the first 
black union organizer at an aeroplane factory. 
The novelty and responsibility of this position, 
his estrangement from his fellow workers 
through education, and the resentment of the 
white officials he has to deal with, take their 
toll on his own self-determination and his mar- 
riage. To the Communists he is a potential 
pawn, and they plant a mole in the factory, 
Luther McGregor, whose self-serving cynicism 
and servile complacencies are a mocking 
alternative to Gordon’s own idealism. Yet it is 
McGregor who shocks Gordon into self- 
realization by murdering another man in front 
of him. 

Despite the fact that most of the rela- 
tionships in the book are soured and bilious, it 
can be seen both as a love story and as the tale 
of Gordon coming to terms with his own bru- 
tality - which he has inflicted on his wife to the 
extent of raping her (since he is invariably im- 
potent. she allows it as the only possible state- 
ment of his manhood). In fact, it is her magna- 
nimity and deeper anguish - she endures 
his temporary desertion of her for a white 
woman - that mend his soul. And although this 
uncomfortable novel ought seem dated in its 
treatment of sexual politics, it is still as vital in 
its central concerns, forty years on. 


The punitive past 


Anne Haverty. 

ANNE DEVLIN 
The Way-Paver 
15 Ipp. Faber. £8.95. 

0571145973 

Aiuie Devlin depicts with firmness the capacity 
of the past to haunt and dictate the present - 
and indeed the future. In "Naming the 
Names", an episode in the past has perverted 
the narrator’s psychic or emotional develop- 
ment; in “The Way-Paver" the past Is what she 
runs from, and escape renders the present 
precious. Dreams, whore symbolism is envi- 
ably overt, play their part. But then the past is 
bound to be compelling if you come, as Devlin 
does, from Belfast, where it festers so horribly. 

II seems natural too that the Belfast stories 
should be the stronger. Beside these, the more 
whimsical titles of love affairs, such as “Sam" 
and "First Bite*', appear inconsequential. The 
style is modishly spareond oblique, but in, say, 
"Five Notes After A Visit" this quality of terae- 
ness is tiled to good effect, A woman returps to 
: Belfast to livpwifo her lover and a month later 
leaves, again. Hejs from one side of the “wall”, 
she. (he qthar • , Their brief efcbqpgq credibly 

reveals ( the dangerous abnormality of life in a 
tfty wjtejre even those not committed to ac&use 
..n^oetisnafed and J d|yjdcd, :.. - : ii 
; /‘Naming theNames ’’jxWrfuJty illustrates ; 
•Ihp. sdme theme.Vthe normalization . pf (he 
abnormal. Awbmjjn Wfcotyorlu In ap off-beat 
as a :ieti^pg-ilbtvy since , 
he library: “had bd6a ;petrol : bombed’’i'.‘ 
: death v*a pqlftjchl mtirdejr ? 

v AVqnattempt ho ve r,‘ iff explain 


inevitably, as inadequate and banal as are the 
explanations in real life. The perspective is the 
sociological one of cause and effect ; the past is 
always with us, punitive, irrevocable. When 
transposed to fiction, the currency of which is a 
truth that Is never simple, this view can seem 
crudely deterministic. “The Journey to Some- 
where Else” , a story in which the adult narrator 
is haunted in Switzerland by the disappearance 
of her brother when they were both children in 
Belfast, is more successful, partly because of 
the relaxed narration, partly because it em- 
ploys the subtler Proustiaa device of evoking 
memory sensually, in this case through the 
smell of satsumas. 

But a past that intrudes only haphazardly is 
uncharacteristic of Devlin’s writing. . More 
often, the protagonist is presented as an 
assemblage of past episodes, and the value of 
an experience depends on its capacity to trigger 
the memory of one qf these; Thus, in “Life 
Lines", the woman who cries out in pain when 
making loye wonders “What moment bad he 
touched in me?y This rather mechanistic view 
of iifd is reflected in the writing. Devlin’s tech- 
nique is: • extremely . competent, and her 
: aphrtiach;is attractively cooL But her stories 
suffer. from a monotony of range, theme . arid, 
most glaringly, of lone. They are till told in the 
.first person* the , T’ , /almost bndifferen , tiatea 
■ throughout although the people it represents . 

. . areseyeral-.Itip dfteri tineasi|y inappropriate, 
uw gritty arid subjective;; fohe weakening -the 
effect ofwhaf might dthertifyj be apbigriam dr 
harrmying riamfive; JtJ? a; voice, thatdp™ dot. 
Wyfayasutfteed fo engaging reader 
... this cpjledtioft Aiine Devlin has'pr^ed, met!? • 
f <%««!. fosfc stories. !Now ’she 


At the gates 
of Europe 

Anthony Sattin 

JOSEPH ROTH 

Hotel Savoy j 

Translated by John Houre ! 

183pp. Chattc and Wiinlus. £9.95. ; 

0701128798 ; 

The Hotel Savoy of Joseph Roth's early novel- :■ 
la, translated from German for the first time, 
stands in an unnamed Russian (own nl the 
gates of Europe. This Savoy is described as 
"More European than any other hotel in tbs ! 
east” and to it, soon after the end of the Fust 
World War, comes Gabriel Dan, of Russian 
Jewish parents, who has fought for the Kaiser 
and served three years in a Siberian camp as his 
reward. Gabriel intends spending a week or so , 
at the hotel before moving west; he has rela- 
tives in town as a further inducement to stay. 

In the hotel, “with its seven storeys, its . 
gilded coat of arms and its uniformed porter", 
Gabriel meets the haunting Stasia who, fora : 
while, transforms his view of the world; the . 
tragic Santschin family; the sinister, middle- 
aged lift-boy Ignatz; Hirsch Fisch, who dream 
the winning numbers on the government lot- 
tery and makes other people rich - a complete 
cast of peripheral characters thrown together 
by chance and the war, all running to or from ' 
something. Few of them will fulfil their 
dreams. Some, like Stasia, are caught at the ; 
hotel with no means of paying their bills, and : 
inter themselves even more deeply by pawning • 
their belongings to Ignatz in lieu of rent. As f 
Gabriel frequently remarks, “I could arrive it j 
the Hotel Savoy with a single shirt, 1 could \ 
leave with twenty-trunks." 

Into this disintegrating community come two ■ 
outsiders: from the east, from Gabriel’s com- - 
pany, comes Zwonimir Pansin, strong and 
dynamic, a revolutionary with “politically un- ; 
reliable" stamped on his military papers, who ' 
shares Gabriel’s room, finds him work and 
food and who uses the word u America]" as an 
exclamation for all that lie considers to be ... 
wonderful; from the west, from America, r 
comes Henry. Bloomfield, favoured son of the 
late Jechiel Blumenfeld and of rite whole town J 
which waits for his return which , they are sure. . 
will result in the revitalization of their industry . ' ■ 
and their lives - a simple dream of the old , 
world and new money. !*• 

The story is narrated by Gabriel himself, i •• 
who, as traveller, lover, friend of Zwonimir, i 
secretary to Bloomfield , a man wary of Ignatz, . 
and curious about the unseen hoieJler Kalegur- < , 
opulos, is ideally placed to provide n low-level , . , 
overview of the struggle between tlio influence 
of east and west on the old hotel. It is tempting * 
to interpret this as allegory, for such it appear*, ■ 
but Roth resists. Gnbricl still looks (o America 
at the end, and in this way, perhaps, Roth’s > 
writing has dated, stretching as it does from the v: 
end of one world war to the start of anotlwr t . 
{Hotel Savoy, first published in German in 
1924, comes at the beginning of his oeuvre ). 

The apparent simplicity of style, the bustling, V'- 
acutely observed and accurately described K. 
occasional characters, and the ironic- wink si k- 
aJlegory are all already working here; anim- . 
peded by John Hoare’s fluent translation, but ;v 
the sharpness of focus, the poignancy and nos- £ 
talgia which stand out in Roth’s later work art J- 
less apparent, 

This lack of refinement, compensated for by / 
greater energy, is made more noticeable by lh c • 
inclusion in this voluiqe of two short stones - / 
"Fallmerayer the’ Stationm aster” (1933) apd 
; “The Bust of -the Emperor” (1935). Both sue- . 

• ceed in describing to start ling effcct the demise ». 

: -6f the old empires and the collapse of the lives .1 
of a range of affectionately drawp characters •• 

1 who 'want nothing more than to continue w ; 

. , they dip before . It is a plea for a I ife unfoudieo v . 
by twentieth-century politics, ; . V 

suiaefe in Farid iri 1939, j*. 

Jus. ^orky free frora .the knowledge of the > 

trauma; brings ifresh and lasting impressions «: 
the s$ ff fr^m; imperial to dictatorial Europe, «. !■ 
(feolltdng mprale and morality* of ihe crisf 5 ;^ . fif 
. . the. -rartqbent'v habitually patriotic iridiv^dum- ^ 

criixiorV addition 10 • *;, r 
y Iftti grqVting dpllectidn of translated work fro® : J : 

a gteat'^riter who'rc'ah tit laBti find a ' H 
reatfership. •' ' ^ ■■■ g ' 
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Communication problems Back-tracking 


J onathan Mirsky 

HELENA DR YSD ALE 
Alone through China and Tibet 
207pp. Constable. £9.95. 

0094672008 
JOHN LOWE 
Into China 

224pp. John Murray. £11.95. 

0719543339 

Helena Drysdale, a young Cambridge gradu- 
ate, and John Lowe, resident and traveller in 
the Far East for twenty years, have each en- 
dured the rigours of the independent travel- 
ler’s standard route through parts of China, 
complete with overcrowded trains and buses, 
rude hotel staff, bad food, spitting, yelling, and 
sudden acts of kindness and generosity. 

Drysdale tells us: “A man sitting opposite 
me passed most of the journey with his fingers 
up his nose, others spat, others dribbled, until 
the floor was awash.” "People were eating 
kebabs which I now saw were nothing but 
lumps of animal gut, veins, and aortas .... 
On a stall were bowls of wiry black hair.” 
These observations of disgust are often fol- 
lowed by an exonerative commonplace: 
"Chinese food is famine food, and after years 
.of famine nothing is wasted.” 

Lowe visits the same food stalls in Canton, 
and he too experiences “a variety of gruesome 
sights and pungent smells. My guidebook 
accurately described it as ’a takeaway zoo’. It 
certainly confirmed all my darkest suspicions 
about Cantonese cooking.” A commonplace 
similar to Drysdale’s follows these comments: 
“But no doubt centuries of hunger and near- 
starvation give people an appreciation of any- 
thing which is a source of flavour or protein.” 
Drysdale does. not say when she travelled in 
China, but the book-jacket reveals that she was 
there in 1985, for five months. It is hard to gain 
much sense of how she spent her time but it is 
clear that she can only communicate with tfie 
Chinese in her own language. In Canton at 
New Year, where she is cheated by an English- 
speaking con-woman, she notices the signs 
proclaiming executions, which permit her a 
false “fact" - there is little crime in China - 
swiftly followed by another: female infanticide 
occurs only in some remote rural areas. In 
search of the sun she goes to Hainan island 
where she meets more English-speaking 
Chinese. She moves north, briefly visiting 
Shanghai and Suzhou, virtually sjcips, or 
forgets whnt she saw in, Peking, and hurries 
west towards Lhasa, which is reached after a 
disagreeable bus ride on which she has forgot- 
ten to bring anything to eat or drink. She loves 


Tibet, is befriended by a band of hippies, and 
exits overland into Nepal. 

Despite the title of her book, Drysdale is 
rarely “alone". During the first part of the 
journey she is accompanied by a Belgian, ab- 
out whom we learn little, who leaves her to go 
home to an incumbent girlfriend, and for 
whom she longs. But she soon meets new com- 
panions. Her encounter with one of them 
should have given her a clue to the reason for 
most of her difficulties. The friend, who 
“seemed to open all doors", knew something 
more useful than the fragments of Buddhist 
aphorisms frequently quoted by Drysdale 
when in trouble: he could speak Chinese. This 
permitted him to do things which Drysdale 
found complicated - like buying bus tickets. 

John Lowe, author of the earlier Into Japan, 
which showed that he had at least lived in that 
country, writes less moodily than Drysdale. 
and provides a great deal of straightforward 
information, such as how to persuade someone 
to give you a bed for a night, which tourist 
offices defraud you and that a mug and re- 
usable chopsticks are invaluable. Although he 
travels over much of the same ground as Drys- 
dale, including Tibet, where he watches the 
same cook preparing the same meal, he reveals 
less about himself. 

There is always room for good “I saw China 
books”, such as Lynn Pan's China’s Sorrow, in 
which she describes a China beyond the back- 
packers’ itinerary, and introduces us to 
Chinese who cannot speak English. Drysdale 
tells us a great deal about her feelings of disgust 
at Chinese eating habits and sanitary arrange- 
ments, but she is unable to look beneath the 
surface. Dazed, she journeys from tropical 
Hainan, to cold Shanghai, to the parched 
Gobi, and admits, “I had travelled thousands 
of miles over many months and yet the people 
here looked the same as all the others”. Lowe's 
description of European travellers of the likes 
of Drysdale - and to some extent, himself - is 
telling: “I doubt if they understood much of 
what they saw. They were consumed by the 
business of travelling and the main purpose of 
arrival was that it gave a pause to wrangle 
about the next destination.” 

Travelling in China is arduous and patience- 
testing, even for the Chinese themselves. Lowe 
warns that 20 per cent of one’s time must be set 
aside for administration. But much of his, and 
Drysdale’s, frustration and rage was caused by 
ignorance, especially of the language. One 
cannot help but speculate on what sort of book 
a native of Chengdu, say, woujd manage to 
write after travelling, very cheaply; throughout 
Britain, if he had no English and gained most 
of his impressions from encounters with speak- 
ers of pidgin Chinese. 


Conradian encounters 


John Ur e 

ANDREW KAMES 

• Crossing the Shadow Line: Travels in South- 

East Asia 

224pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £12.95. 
0340398620 . 

It is probably difficult to move far in South 
Asia these days without running into students 
iri their “gap year’’ or older hippies from 
Europe and the Antipodes whp are island-hop- 

- ping or hitching .their way along the marijuana 
(and - alas ~ bpiiirti) frail whiqh links Indonesia 

. and Thailand with Nepal andK&shfolf. This is 
the world in which Andrew Eames voldntarily 
. Spent two years. • 

i Eames was more mature, and more articu- 
; late thaq most of his fellows on the road: he had 
already completed his time at Cambridge and 

- aspired to a career as a journalist. He is an 

- observant traveller with a quick eye and ear - 
"“the Inside, of the bus was buzzing quietly with 
■'■• foe sohnd of sleeping Thais” - and a tolerance 

■ pf the aberrations of those he encounters. He'is 

■ frahk about his own frustrations aijid the rapa- 

philosophy of his fellow travellers:- • 


y titay myfelfoq Alteon. After 4; thiVelUngwas all 
'^aWrtt the, facility (6 have sexual relations as often as 
j r>'p^ib]e.Wi(|i as moity as possible, starting with other 
r’.i’ j.^.VeUera and movihg on to locals once acclimatised 
i :£*t1eajtj tjbat was the impression I had gotinthtbar 


But Eames does have a different philosophy 
- or at least a different mental preoccupation - 
of his own to convey. It is an obsession with 
Joseph Conrad. He sees all his encounters and 
experiences against a backdrop of Conrad's 
novels. The sounds and smells of the East and 
of the sea are the more meaningful to him 
because they help him to identify with Lord, 
Jim or some other character from the pages of 
his mentor. He has an affinity with the sea and 
many of his best descriptions are nautical. The 
title of foe book is itself a quotation from Con- 
rad, and Eames sees himself as crossing Con- 
rad’s shadow line and thus finding himself and 
his real personality,. 

, In the process be has many adventures not 
unworthy of his model; On the passage 1 
through the chain of islands between Bali and 
.Darwin (in northern Australia) in a junk- 
' rigged prahu, his 8hip loses its bowsprit in one 
of the storms for which those waters are re-, 
nowned. Back on dry land he nearly succumbs 
to a snow-storm while crossing - in a singularly 
. improvident fashion - a pass near the Tibetan 
border. . 

Jn the intervals of all this physical .activity, 

: Eames managed to launch himself on a serious 
, journalistic career.. Hi?, comments on the.antl- 
" septic municipal regime im Singapore; suggest 
that he has as sharp an eye for political and 
•' economic symptoms as h? has for social ones. 
His journey provided not only the material for 
a very readable 'travel book; but also for a new 
life.’ • • ' 


Gavin Lyall 

ALEXANDER PRATER 

Beyond the Blue Horizon: On the track of 

Imperial Airways 

430pp. Heinemann. £12.95. 

0434270806 

Reviving a childhood enthusiasm for aero- 
planes, Alexander Frater took a sabbatical 
from journalism and a book of tickets thick 
enough to qualify for the Guinness Book of 
Records, and set out to retrace the old Imperial 
Airways route from London to Brisbane, 
established in the late 1930s. Then, it took 
two weeks and thirty-five (intentional) stops, 
sleeping in hotels or in a purpose-built fort in 
Arabia overnight. Mr Frater tried to re-do it 
all, hotels included, and it took him far longer. 

Provided nothing went wrong, such as failing 
to finish the 500-mile Timor Sea sector with its 
storms and sharks in a ten-seater biplane, Im- 
perial passengers had it easier. Their captains 
were personalities, like Cunarder captains, 
coming back to dine with the passengers on 
four-course meals with silver and cut glass. 
This was possible simply because airliners in 
those days had to have a structure large enough 
to support a massive wingspan and the feeble 
engines which lifted the weight, so that there 
was plenty of room to spare. 

As Frater found, not all the hotels they used 
before the war are still there, nor all the air- 
fields- the first of them, Croydon, for example 
- nor even all the countries. But he did his 
remarkably dogged best, back-tracking where 
necessary to touch base where direct flights no 
longer exist. We all know there are small air- 
lines connecting small cities with big cities with 
big airlines, but few passengers, flying on the 
main routes, realize that they are flying over an 
undergrowth of small-plane lines that intercon- 
nect across the globe. Frater flew low, and 
found that Alan Ladd was still piloting through 
storms, William Bendix still mending the en- 


gines with chewing-gum, Veronica Lake still 
serving coffee from flasks. 

Whenever possible, Frater occupied the 
same hotel rooms as Imperial passengers once 
did, but most of the hotels have degenerated in 
the Hilton/Intercontinental era. He has a ta- 
lent for describing sleaze, however, right down 
to the lady in Bangkok firing ping-pong balls 
from her vagina. He encounters grimy hotel- 
clerks, taxi-drivers, petty airport bureaucrats 
and weather that even Alan Ladd might have 
had to Gy through with both hands on the stick. 
He has an enviable talent for chatting up co- 
passengers, stewardesses and, when he can get 
to the flight-deck, the crews themselves. He 
has recreated his journey as a highly readable 
adventure. 

What rather gets lost, however, is the old 
Imperial route itself. Frater quotes from con- 
temporary sources whenever he can, describ- 
ing how things were in those days, but he puts 
his own experiences first, so that the continuity 
of the Imperial route vanishes - and its con- 
tinuity was its triumph. There were no alterna- 
tive branch-lines then to bypass problems; you 
kept your dinner jacket uncreased, and forged 
on. It was pioneering, in its way. Nor is the 
author's use of technical information about 
aeroplanes very happy. He knows the name of 
everything and of its manufacturer, but pre- 
sents it all in cigarette-card fashion, without 
further explanation of its purpose or weakness. 
A pilot doesn't have to remember who built 
the undercarriage; he does have to remember 
that one leg comes up sooner than the other 
and when to touch the rudder to compensate. 

That said, I am grateful to Mr Frater for 
doing what I wouldn't dare do myself: ex- 
periencing what goes on in the aerial jungle 
below the gin-sodden stratosphere. 
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The higher entertainment 

generally better", and speaking of all 
John Walsh museums, not merely art museums, he empha- 

sizes that their primary duty is not didactic. 

JOHN A. THOMPSON Instead “an experience, aesthetic, cultural. 

Manual of Curatorshlp: A guide to museum emotional or one of a half a hundred exclama- 

practice tory sensations, ranging from the spiritual to 

553pp. Sevenoaks: Bullcrworth. £40. the curious" is what the visitor must gain. No 

0408014113 “labels in Noddy language, coloured flashing 

lights . . it is the objects which are impor- 
tant: they must speak for themselves". They 
This collection of essays by some sixty authors often speak sotto voce, however, in voices eas- 
is the first attempt at an all-purpose guide for ily muffled by the surrounding noise, the visual 

museum professionals to the many different and aural clutter so common to our galleries, 
jobs they do. As a reference book it has no And when the voices of objects are heard, 
equal in the literature on museums. The chap- their language is not always familiar. How to 
ters are grouped in four sections covering “The offer translation without Noddy talk is a 

Museum Context”, by which is meant history, challenge few museums or galleries have yet 
structure and characteristics of museums in mastered. 

Britain, with a chapter on ethics; “Collection Michael Compton writes perceptively about 
Management", including research and con- the National Gallery and the Tate. He is too 
scrvalion; “Visitor Services", that is, exhibi- kind to the National Gallery renovations of the 

tions, educatipn and publications; and finally 1960s and 70s, and misses a chance to draw 
“Management and Administration". Most lessons from the more garish impositions of 
chapters have substantial bibliographies that corporate modem d&oron nineteenth-century 
are in themselves valuable. rooms. He credits the Gallery’s restorers with a 

The first section includes four chapters by policy of “revealing the pictures as they are and, 

Jeffrey Lewis, whose survey of the history of not attempting either to accommodate them to 

the world’s museums moves efficiently aver what people may expect, or to restore them to 

three millennia in fourteen pages with little what they might have been". Extreme though 

time to linger over ideas or specifics. Lewis’s many cleanings since the war have been. I 

essay, to borrow a phrase from the eighteenth- doubt that today’s Gallery staff would sub- 

century curator of the Schloss Belvedere gal- scribe to such a simplistic statement of policy, 

lery cited by the author, is (Like most of the And however much they may respect the 

book) "more for one’s instruction than dc- “archeological truth of the object as a docu- 

light”. The intricacies of modem international ment", as Compton puts it, they are as much 

museum organizations are dwelt upon, how- obliged as any other restorers to try to divine 

ever, and Lewis gives them as much space as the artist's intentions and be guided by them, 

the preceding three centuries. His chapters on In the past thirty years the National Gallery of 

thehistorydfmuseumsinBrilainarelargelyan Scotland, which rates only a few lines of 
account of orpnizations and official action, Compton’s text, has set an impressive example 
inevitably based on annual reports, studies, of sensitivity in restoration of pictures and in 
Museums Association papers, and the like. respect for an even quirkier building than the 
There are reminders that the world has one in Trafalgar Square, 
changed, such as Sir Ashton Lever’s notice to Richard Foster surveys the larger provincial 
the public in 1773 that since he was "tired out of museums and art galleries, their distinctive and 

. the insolence of the common people" he would sometimes eccentric collections, and their 

no longer permit visits “to the lower class ex- problems of money, space and politics. In the 

cepi that they come provided with a ticket from course of his chapter on university museums 

some Lady or Gentleman of my acquaint- Alan Warhurst makes a strong case for direct 

ance”. Or reminders that it has changed very government support. Neil Cossons writes of 

lillle, such as the unending debate over how independent museums, which represent some 

extensively exhibits should be labelled. of the most vigorous new growth, some spring- 

: Sir David Wilson, director of the British ing from such enthusiasms as local history, or 
Museum, contributes a brief chapter on from such contemporary issues as the environ- 

t - national museums. He is forthright and in- ment, or from such new perceptions of what 
teresting on the chauvinistic motives of the matters in history as “industrial archaeology” 
founders of state museums of national culture. A chapter op “Ethics and the Curator" by 

He discusses the variety of “monolithic” A. J. Duggan is a commonsensical restatement 

museums (British Museum, Hermitage, of the code of conduct adopted by the 

Metropolitan) for whose collections ^bigger is Museums Association, illustrated by entertain- 


ing diagrams of the involuted conflicting rein- ing the result. Rose Mary Allan's case study of [ 

tionships that make such codes helpful, if only the reconstruction of miners' cottages in Coud- I 

as reminders of all that can go wrong. More ty Durham will fascinate anybody. So will 

often they serve professionals as a menus of many of the essays by conservators that form 

self-defence against well-meant importunings. the bulk of the “Collection Management" sec- 

Much the longest section is devoted to “Col- tion. These not only summarize the purposes 

lection Management": record-keeping, docu- and methods of the various specialities (archiv- 

mentation, research, handling, storage and al paper, biological collections, scientific in* i 

conservation. It begins with a chapter by Peter struinents. easel paintings, etc) but serve up a ! 

Cannon-Brookes on “The Nature of Museum good deal of lore (how to make tissue-paper 1 

Collections" that is mainly about acquiring and wads for packing, how to care for antlers). I | 

disposing. Like other writers in the book he imagine that few specialists will need these i 

stresses the need for thoughtful policy-making. essays except for the invaluable bibliographies, : 

The emphasis is on disposing of the unwanted occasional tnblcs. and lists of suppliers. But ! 

in museum collections (the Pentagonian fudge- general practitioners in conservation will use 

word “deaccessioning" seems to have stuck in them, and others involved with museums - ! 

Great Britain); and much is made of the Met- curators, directors, trustees, government offi- j'.- 

ropolitan Museum's philosophy and paper- cials- will learn greater respect for the exacting 

work, which are cited as exemplary. How they jobs they describe. !. 

became so is a remarkable story of blunders “Visitor Services” such as design, informs- 
made in the early 1970s by individuals and tion-giving, educational activities and pub- 

committees, followed by legal investigations lishingare surveyed in eight chapters. There is 

and corrective action that would make a hand- a good introduction by Douglas Bassett and 

book in itself. The Met’s tale would be more David Prince, and the former gives an excep- 

instructive than its printed forms, which take tionally helpful bibliographic essay m; 
up three pages here. museums and education. Much of the material [ 

As might be expected, “curatorship" comes seems to be here just because it belongs in a » 

in for little self-criticism; instead the problems survey of what museums do; but the chapters f 

of museums and galleries are identified as lack on psychology, exhibition design and com- j 

of money, insensitive or uncooperative public municating through exhibitions have freshet \- 

authorities, and incomplete knowledge. flavour. We are a long way from Wackenrodet 

Readers looking for a thoughtful critique of in 1797, whom Michael Compton quotes earl- 

museums' perfonnance had better turn to the ier: “Picture halls . . . ought to be temple 

newspapers or to the odd article in professional where in subdued and silent humility we may 

journals. Dennis Farr's piece on research in admire the great artists .... Works of art in 

fine art collections, for example, ticks off such their essence, fit as little into the common flow 

major achievements as Sir John Pope-Hennes- of life as the thoughts of God.” In fact the V • 

sy’s sculpture catalogue for the Victoria and laboratories for these essays have been natural 

Albert Museum or Angelica Rudenstine’s history museums, a far cry from temples; their l . 

catalogue of the Guggenheim Museum without lessons only apply partly to the picture galleries 

considering how unlikely it has become that Wackenroder had in mind. But every museum • 

such feats will be duplicated, now that and gallery proceeds on some assumptions ab- 

museums have redirected so much staff time out audience, whether acknowledged or not, ■ 

and attached such glamour to temporary ex- that ought to be regularly examined by every- 

hibitions. The content of exhibition catalogues _ body in their service; and at least some of tlie ! 
has changed, too, away from painstaking en- effects of their educational work can be mea- ; 

tries for individual works towards synthesizing sured objectively. Michael Alt and Stevens 

essays that often float clear of the exhibits, Origgs argue persuasively that, “the goals cur- ! 

whose brief entries are relegated to the back of rently set by designers of educational exhibits !‘ 

the book. These hybrid catalogues have a are unattainable because they have misunder- 

wider sale and a longer afterlife, it is argued, stood what it means to be a museum visitor”. In ;; 

But the essential contribution of museum schol- most cases being a visitor means behaving like 

arship is to plumb the individual work, and to a window shopper, not like a scholar, and hav- * 

draw the big idea from the particulars. The ing expectations, purposes, and intentions for •' 

pressure to make attractive books has given us a museum visit that are often for from the [ . 

the non-catalogue, published by a museum on curator’s assumptions. “Higher entertain- ?• 

the occasion of an exhibition but all too shal- ment” is what museums provide, writes Giles j. 

lowly rooted in the material shown. Velarde in an intelligent essay on exhibition [■ 

Among the collection of essays on research, design. The cost of ignoring these truths is jr 

the more specific the content the more interest- much waste and frustration. 


Up-market, down-market 


Anthony Howard 

JtpTOYHOGREFE 

'Wholly Unacceptable 11 : The bitter battle for 
Sotheby's ‘ 

224pp. Hartap. £9.95. 

0245544593 

pii the East Side of Manhattan, a few blocks 
b$ttt Hs old proud premises on Madison Ave* 
ntte, Sotheby’s still maintains a presence - just; 
W glpries are wjprtse nted by a dingy five- 
sfotay dfljc* block bordering on First Avenue 
febdiqd. simply .“Sotheby's. Foiiiided 1744’* 
odd ttanddjer visible through tho 
\l?in4dwi r this gloomy 7fth Street site seems a 


'POETIC INDIVIDUALITY ■■ 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
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far cry from the elegance of Sotheby's tradi- ; 
tipnal carriage-trade - headquarters in New 
Bond Street, Loudon. 

It is in New York that the command post of 
the auction house is now to be found, 
Sotheby’s, having turned the American auc- 
tion firm of Parke Bernet Galleries into virtual- ' 
ly a crown colony in 1964, itself came under 
American control in 1983. The public proof of 
that lies in a vast complex of sale-rooms and 
show-rooms (converted from, a Kodak film- 
prpcdssing plant)startding hear the East River 
in the cultural desert of York Avenue: The 
mere existence of this vulgar .emporium is in 
itself a visible sign that “Pings ain't what they 
used to be*. Sotheby's, like Christie's* has- 

KaAII IfirAllftk - > 1 . a • 


this book , originally published in America Ur 
1985, is the chrbniclti of some pf them, in feet, 
though, It is not so' much n chronidfe as a tract - 
ajid a tract with p strong ariti-Britlsh-Esiablish* ' 
mpnuflaVour.: V '■ \ '/•/;• ,.; r 
The : ierisjs forSothebyV cahj^ ih 1982^3 


Ht. found itself the iubject pf a takeover bicj by 
® ^oHcPbMRiried ,Cogari andSwid' '■ 

, a corhe(- in the wprld felt ihark^t. ifhq jf bid.Was ' 
eventually, repulsed arid Sbthpbyfs'ffill iusfead ! 
fohpofhpr.even^ trad: ! 
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tion house, headed by the Earl of Westmor- 
land, who had assumed control after the twen- 
ty-one-year reign of Peter Wilson. 

Jeffrey Hogrefe begins his narrative in the 
era of Wilson, who died in retirement in the 
south of France in 1984. His death frees Hog- 
refe to speculate - as others have done before 
. him - about Wilson’s possible links with 
Anthony Blunt, and to suggest that his some- 
what abrupt departure from the chairmanship 
- of Sotheby's at the very beginning of 1980 may 
not have been entirely voluntary (Blunt’s exp- 
‘ osure as a traitor had come in the autumn of . 
1979). This part of the book is at least intri- 
guing, although confidence in Hogrefc’a judg- 
ments is ijot increased by his fallure to spell 


. itwnw mj. uuuuiu 

(and, tospme, sinister) aft dealer, Tpmas Har- 
ris. After that, however, it to downhill alt the 
, way. Hogrefe.appoii)ts himself counsel for’; 
Cogtor and Sv*id- disparagingly written bff.be . 
claims, by t)ie olijSbtheby’s board, aa‘‘tiie FelL 
, FeUovife from New Jersey” -aridthethemeof. 
- . his bpdk is that they Were. reevletiqftofBrjtish 
Establishment snO bbeiy and antiremitigm', . 

!' ?;• needtb sustain tpi§ thesis leads him into 

ferWayt, mclu’dingpludicrpus ,Wg- 

gwHoh tlmt the Queen hersplf m&ywell have 

i. hflArt rAdAnh^lKla Tnv iL • tj 1 1 



In the takeover battle. If those manning the 
barricades of the traditional Sothcbyto saw 
Cogan and Swid as “wholly unacceptable”, 
then why was it that they were not only pre- 
pared but apparently eager to do business with 
Henry A. Taubraan? After all, if they were 
Jewish, so was he - arid if the ultimate motive 
was simple snobbery, then was it not odd that 
thfe same inhibition did not apply with equal 
force to a man who said that “Selling art is a lot 
like selling root beer"? 

The. trouble is that Hogrefe (a journalistic 
writer on art for a variety of American publica- 
tions) appears fo have started out with a num- 
ber of preconceptions - by no means all of 

them solidly founded in : any genuine under- 
standing of the social fabric of modern Britain* 
Nor to the sole Weakness in the presenta- 
tion -of. flits case. IBs. grasp of London geogra- 
phy .to rendered shspeict by his persistent belief 
• ' that 'Eaton Square to somehow in a different 
. district from 'Belgravia : and his j use of the 
: English language is perhaps adequately sum- 
med bp. by hto readiness, tp write such sentences : 
as, ‘'Pocketbopks : opened tos - Wide as , sonde 
moutlto asvptices^ began ■ to ■ bourice off . the 
i ceiling." !! , to riot, one suspects, ; the sort oi 
remark, that was; heard in the pjd aristocrat 0 
days of Sotheby’s, : v; 

ed.^pdafCd second cdilion ’of -Th* 

: Sidney C ; : HPtc)iIhsoh. w^feirently p • 
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Dynamic perceptions 


Nicholas Wade 


RUDOLF ARNHE1M 

New Essays on the Psychology of Art 

331pp. University of California Press. £21.25 

(paperback. £9.25). 

0520055543 


The visual psychology of art tends to start 
either with the optical projections from objects 
to the eye or with the act of perception itself. 
Rudolf Arnheim’s writing follows the second 
of these starting-points. There are, however, 
several theories of perception capable of 
addressing issues in the visual arts, and the one 
that Professor Amheim has consistently 
embraced is Gestalt theory - a delightful tri- 
bute to Max Wertheimer, one of its founders, 
is included in this new collection of essays. The 
others cover a wide range of topics, from Fech- 
ner’s pantheism to concrete poetry, from map- 
making to musical expression. The thread that 
. holds them all together is the dynamic forces of 
perception, or the compositional features in 
works of art that guide our perception and 
communicate the concepts of the artists: 
“Perception consists in finding a structural pat- 
tern that fits the configuration of shapes and 
colors transmitted from the retina." 

Such definitions are more easily stated than 
justified. Indeed, the psychology of art gener- 
ally thrives on an uneasy alliance between 
visual and verbal modes of expression. While 
there is a vast amount that can be (and has 
been) said about art, it is debatable how much 
needs saying. The images that are communi- 
cated visually by the artists are transformed, 
rather than translated, into words. So it is hard- 
ly surprising that the foremost practitioners of 


the discipline are so clearly in love with lan- 
guage. Arnheim displays his own erudition by 
drawing upon numerous sources - literary, 
theatrical, musical and educational, as well as 
artistic, often citing them in their original 
forms - and then revelling in the licence that 
language gives him. “Art may seem to be in 
danger of being drowned by talk", as he wrote 
in an earlier book. He deplores, with charac- 
teristic eloquence, the loss of universal visual 
symbols - images recognized by everyone to 
convey the high ideals of human emotion and 
achievement; yet commentators on art have 
played their part in this movement to supplant ‘ 
visual by written images. Cognitive concepts 
are now communicated by words, despite the 
deluge of visual images that sweeps us daily. 
(Perhaps this is one of the reasons why 
Arnheim is so critical of photography.) This 
dominance of word over image is further re- 
inforced here by reference to the illustrations 
in these essays: there are few reproductions of 
works of art, and the more numerous line- 
drawings do not always achieve the standards 
of visual literacy which Arnheim himself 
advocates. 

Anchoring the analysis of pictures in percep- 
tion rather than optics has many advantages, 
and these are subtly detailed in an essay here 
on inverted perspective. Moreover, Amheim 
makes it clear that his concept of perception 
does not coincide with Wertheimer’s. Wert- 
heimer examined the interactions between 
geometrical elements in simple two-dimen- 
sional displays, and enumerated certain laws of 
perceptual grouping that held them together. 
The Gestalt demonstrations remain compelling 
to this day, although the original interpreta- 
tions of Wertheimer and his colleagues are not 
now widely accepted in perceptual psychology. 


Ail insular position 


Graham Reynolds 


PRATAPADITYA PALand VIDYA DEHEJIA 
From Merchants to Emperors: British Artists 
and India 1757-1930 

231pp, Cornell University Press. $49.50. 
0801419077 


One of the earliest British paintings to reach 
India was a miniature by Isaac Oliver, given by 
SirThomas Roe to Jahnngir during his em- 
bassy of 1616 and 1617. The Emperor was 
much taken with It, but wagered that his court 
painter could make an indistinguishable copy, 
Since Roe failed immedlutely to pick out his 
original from five copies Jahangir “was very 
merry-and joyfull, and crakcd like a Northern 
man”. When 150 years later British artists 
travelled to reek custom in India they showed 
no desire to emulate the Mughal painters by 
making deceptive copies of an alien art. In- 
stead they clung immovably to their Western 
conceptions of form and materials. Their main 
forerunner was Tilly Kettle, a minor exponent 
of the style of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who made 
a fortune painting portraits in the 1770s. He 
was followed among figure painters by Johann 
Zoffany and William Hickey and among land* 
scape painters by William Hodges and Thomas 
ahd William Daniell. By the end of the eight- 
eenth century the days of certain prosperity 
were over. A final sparkle was provided .by 
- ; George Chinnefy, who practised for twenty-- 
,'thiee years as a portrait arid landscape painter 
In Madras and Bombay before fleeing in 1825: 
to Macao to escape his wife and his debts. The 
future of British art in India lay in the handsj2f 
■ Sporadic tourists such as Edward Lear and 
Mortimer, MenpeSi and with a dedicated band 
^amateur draughtsmen. , 

So tJiaracteristically insular an episode in the 
: contacts between Eastern' and Western cul- 


For Arnheim the attraction of art is not simply 
the perception of pictures but also the manner 
in which the concepts contained in them are 
communicnted. This distinction is elegantly, 
though indirectly, drawn in the first essay in the 
book, “Concerning the Adoration”, whose 
subject is a small fifteenth-century painting by 
Giovanni di Paolo, which “connoisseurs of an 
earlier generation used to discuss with a con- 
descending smile and a flourish of language". 
Arnheim takes the contrary view and treats it 
as a great work of art. The question is how to 
reconcile these divergent views of the same 
picture. Is Amheim seeing the painting dif- 
ferently from the earlier connoisseurs, or are 
different Gestalt principles of vision in opera- 
tion? This seems unlikely, as he stated twenty 
years ago that “The Gestalt laws hold without 
exception as all laws do, but tbeir manifesta- 
tions are often modified." In the case of di 
Paolo’s painting it is the interpretations, the 
concepts it conveys, that have been modified. 

It is in this regard that Arnheim has ex- 
tended the perceptual dynamics of the Gestalt 
psychologists: he is not content to analyse the 
stimulus in isolation from the observer or the 
intent of the artist. The processes of abstrac- 
tion and generalization operate at every level. 
Therefore, the task is one of evaluation and 
interpretation, for which the freedom of lan- 


guage is eminently suitable, and for which no 
outcome can he considered decisive. Thus it is 
that statements like “As long as we are dealing 
with art, perceptual experience remains the 
final objective and final judge”, and “the arts 
fulfil, first of all, a cognitive function" can issue - 
from the same pen. 

Clearly Arnheim’s definition of perceptual 
experience is somewhat broader than that 
adopted by most psychologists. There is no 
sharp distinction between perception and 
thinking, though they are examined ex- 
perimentally in relative isolation, and the con- 
cepts from one do not necessarily translate to 
the other. The persistent thrust of Arnheim’s 
essays is that they are much more clearly linked 
than to currently countenanced within psych- 
ology'. None the less, the distinction between 
them is emphasized by the author's own styles: 
opposed pairs of terms like perception and 
reasoning, image and thought, intuition and 
intellect, memento and message, are constant- 
ly paraded for contrast only to be followed by 
their conflation. In practice, however, psycho- 
logical data do not bear out such conflation', 
which is one reason why art and psychology 
remain difficult- bedfellows. Professor 
Amheim has tried, much harder than most, to 
cement the union between them, and his 
achievement is to be measured by these essays. 
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Mjdatiofi, It records an exhibition which be- 
i nt the Pierpqrit Morgan Library as part of 
!' American Festival of India and has moved 
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; Los . Angeles County Museum of Art. 
ipfents are mostly works on paper , large- 
Wi from thepaul Waltet.eollectiqn, and 
•ok to riot a formal list df exhibits btit a 
illustrated series QfessayB on the mam 


thors were born in British India and bring a 
fresh eye to a field which, as the bibliography 
shows, has mainly been tended by Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Pratapaditya Pal tells us that he was born 
into an intensely nationalistic family but went 
to a prestigious school where he loved reading 
P. G. Wodehouse and playing cricket. Vidya 
Dehejia is the daughter of a prominent Indian 
official. Admitting a certain ambivalence in 
their attitude to the Rnj, they have surveyed its 
artistic legacy with admirable detachment, dis- 
playing neither nostalgia nor resentment. 

The most open-minded of the visiting artists 
was William Hodges, whose views of India 
encouraged Alexander Humboldt to embark 
on his travels. Hodges had experienced exotic 
cultures when he travelled with Cook’s second 
expedition, and is almost alone among these 
British artists in recognizing that in India he 
was in the presence of a long and highly soph- 
isticated civilization. Such receptivity was in- 
deed exceptional. Most artists followed the 
rest of the expatriate community in maintain- 
ing a strict isolation from native concerns. It Is . 
hard to think of a parallel case in which the art 
of an occupying power has shown so little trace 
of an influence from the indigenous culture. 
Yet this extreme detachment may have en- 
abled the British to perform one useful service. 
Their training disposed them to be curious ab- 
out what they saw, to observe it carefully and 
to record it accurately, and this enabled them 
to make a record of manners and of monu- 
ments which might not otherwise have been 
available. In one of the most instnittive chap- 
ters of their book the authors show how pho- 
tography had an early start in India and soon 
took'Oyer the recording of ancient monuments, 
as well as providing scope for the excellent 
landscapes of $amuel Bourne. " 

The British were dominant in India for some 
200 years, a relatively short span in a history ' 
which Btretches back beyond the invasion of 
the Aryans around 1500 ac. Impermeable in 
their self-imposed isolation, they played a part 
in the development'of “Company" art, the na- 
tive amalgam of British and popular Indian 
styles. Their own artistic legacy is * chapter in 
social observation rather than a' Separate, 
strand In the development of art . tt ^as beyond. 
thei r bowers to achieve a combination as bnl- 
liant as the interplay of Persian arid Indian 
painting which produced the splendours; of 
Mughal art.' 
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Gauguin's "Nevermore”, 1897, is reproduced from Impressionist and Post-Impressionist Masterpieces : The 
Counauld Collection by Dennis Farr, John House, Robert Bruce-Gardtter, Gerry Hedley and Caroline Vlliers 
(49pp. Yale University Press. £20. 0300038283). 


Shifting relationships 


Marcia Pointon 


melissa McQuillan 

Impressionist Portraits 

200pp. Thames and Hudson. £f6. 

0500234698 


Impressionist Portraits is a collection of excel- 
lent colour reproductions' in large format 
accompanied by commentaries and an intro- 
duction. The collection to grouped chronologi- 
cally under the headings “The early years”, 
“The first Impressionist exhibition and after", 
and “New directions". Portraiture is probably 
the least-known area of activity among this 
most popular group of artists and Melissa 
McQuillan is at pains to establish the precise 
ways in which the treatment of their own and 
others’ subjects was important for them. She 
also attempts to correct what she sees as a 
misreading of Impressionism resulting from 
the concentration of scholars on landscape at 
the expeiuc of portraiture. 


The accommodation of these images [portraits] with- 
in predominant conceptions of Impressionism unset- 
tles our assumptions and encourages us to question 
the usefulness of purely stylistic criteria. 


The portraits selected Tange from works 
which draw on a venerable tradition of depict- 
ing the artist iri various media (music, painting 
of sculpture) as a commentary on the role and 
status of the'arts in society, to intensely person- 
al' paintings su'dh as Monet's “A Comer of an 
Apartment' 1 <i875)j.in which the dimly lit flg- 
VuiW of tlie arttotVwtfe and child (for such we 
> nbwknowthem to be) are perceived through a 
tent of foliage and epftains. Also included are 
■painting? which can' firi *een as portraits only 
with hindsight: for . example, Degas’s, remark- 


able close-up study of a caf 6- concert singer 
known as Theresa, which was firat exhibited as 
"Singer with a Glove” (1878). 

McQuillan sensibly extends her coverage 
beyond the artists who exhibited with the Im- 
pressionist group to include Manet and Bazille. 
Because of the difficulty of defining what por- 
traiture is, the choice of particular works is 
trickier. McQuillan overstates her case In in- 
sisting that Impressionist portraiture bears re- 
sponsibility for the greater emphasis on perso- 
nality that she identifies as a characteristic of 
the late nineteenth century. But she addresses 
matters of major importance when she discus- 
ses the shifting relationship between the paint- 
ing of a portrait of a friend , or a member of the 
artist’s family, and the execution of a narrative 
or subject painting in which the sitter happens 
to be a friend pr relative. 

“Almost every description of the human face 
asks at least to be considered as a portrait”, 
remarks McQuillan, hedging her bets. But 
considered by whom, we 1 must ask. And is it 
only the face" that constitutes the portrait? The 
problem of identifying particular subjects is 
highlighted in the commentary on a painting by 
Caillebotte which was once thought to portray 
Monet but is now considered to be le pdre 
Magloire. The fashion for beards, the author 
tells us, does not assist tbe identification of 
male si tt era.- In drawing attention to the ways in 
which portraiture was used, to the distinctions, 
between private and public functions, or to the 
changing meanings of, for example, a portrait 
of someone else’s family “set adrift and home- 
less”, this book, however modest its text, 
establishes some useful guidelines for the 
further reconsideration of Impressionism and 
for the serious examination of the portrait as a 
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Behind the lines 


Lorna Sage 

The Commonwealth Institute laid on an 
absurdly optimistic introduction to 1987 by 
running a day-long Women Writers’ Work- 
shop to coincide with the beginning of the big 
freeze. Still, around a hundred paying partici- 
pants churned out to meet the writers in ques- 
tion - some well known (Anita Desai, Fleur 
Adcock), others less so (Beryl Gilroy from 
Guyana, the Australian poet Katherine Gal- 
lagher); and to discuss the work of Bessie Head 
who died (tragically early at forty-eight) last 
year, as did Olga Master, who had only started 
publishing fiction in her Fifties, in the last de- 
cade, when she won all the available antipo- 
dean prizes. 

The Institute persistently demonstrates (this 
is their fourth annual tribute to Common- 
wealth women writers) what others occasional- 
ly preach, celebrate or deplore: the Empire in 
the act of striking back, the plurality of cul- 
k tures, styles, voices in English , the existence of 
an audience that is not ethnocentric. It is very 
worthy, as you can anyway tell from the pocked 
face of its 1962 building in Kensington High 
Street, with its forest of gently-rocking flag- 
poles on the windy, confusing forecourt, its 
post-imperial halls, its absence of heating. 
Workshop participants wondered whether the 
boiler hadn't been sabotaged by sexists, but 
no; - that’s the house style, of a piece with the 
fact that you have to leave the building to get to 
the bar, or with the assault course for the dis- 
abled, ort he leaking roof of beautiful Zambian 
copper which shrinks every winter. 

1987 is the Institute’s Silver Jubilee year 
(twenty-five years in this "Pavilion in the 
Park", which is how Westminster Council 
dreams of it), and perhaps unsurprisingly its 
directors seized the occasion to do something 
about the building, which currently resembles 
nothing so much as one of those sad 
"ecumenical” shrines deserted by every god. 
The programme of educational and cultural 
events and exhibitions has developed despite 
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the architecture, out of a strange little corner 
once devoted to objects and artifacts you could 
touch, known as “the handling room" - and it 
retains some of that directness. Participants 
are mostly not students or academics, but 
“general readers" and would-be writers, some 
of them with nostalgic exile ties, some belong- 
ing to conscious “minorities". What they don’t 
do is simply line up to discuss their own nation- 
al literatures in terms of their own critical 
fashions, which is what happens at the grand 
triennial conferences of the Association of 
Commonwealth Literature and Language Stu- 
dies (Leavlsite students of Indian literature 
and feminist-deconstructionist New Zealan- 
ders in simultaneous parallel sessions). 

The Institute's Caribbean Writing Confer- 
ence last October, by contrast, produced a 
characteristically agonized anti-apartheid “de- 
claration" - “Wars have been fought on less 
provocation than our brothers and sisters have 
been enduring in South Africa, and while we 
declare our abhorrence of violence in any form 
signed, among many others, by the 
writers Earl Lovelace, James Berry, Grace 
Nichols and John Agard, the publishers Vicky 
Unwin and Margaret Busby and (on behalf of 
the Poetry Society) Dannie Abse and Alan 
Brownjohn. 

The Women Writers’ Workshop was more 
quietly angry. The tone was set by Delhi novel- 
ist Anita Desai (twice shortlisted for the Book- 
er Prize, currently a- Visiting Fellow at Girton 
College, Cambridge) who looked out at the 
freezing sleet , and said carefully, in answer to a 
question about why the hero of her last novel. 
In Custody , was so tragically inept, first that 
her India was populated by “characters" just 
like him, and secondly that in India “knowing 
what one desires does not bring one any closer, 
but simply adds to the anguish." There wasn’t, 
she said, enough of anything to go around - not 
enough Shakespearean tragic grandeur for in- 
stance, “tragedy has become much more flat- 
tened out, shared out among more people". In 
Custody (currently being made into a Mer- 
chant-Ivory film) also features an Urdhu poet 
deprived of his audience by the historical “acci- 
dent" of Partition, which has marginalized his 
language; Desai herself writes in English, a 
world language which none the less excludes 
whole areas of Indian life, all that is rural, 
traditional and customary. That last theme has 
been the subject of most literary events at the 
Institute, the ubiquitous, colonizing medium 
itself. Sidestepping it - though hardly avoiding 
the cultural “frames" - they will be celebrating 
their jubilee with a spring exhibition of "Im- 
ages’’, photographs by the regional winners in 
a new photography competition. (Informa- 
tion, particularly on how to join the “Friends” 
of the Institute - £10 a year for access to dis- 
counts, study holidays, newsletter - from Jill 
Gale 01-603 4535.) 
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"Targelted" poetry-buyers, identified by some 
secret formula no doubt, will be receiving, in 
the mail first copies, of the Poetry Catalogue, 
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heralding a new international mail-order busi- 
ness, launched by Desmond Clarke and Matth- 
ew Huntley, and dreamed up by Clarke on his 
long tours promoting Faber poets. It was 
revealed to him, despite the most modern of 
marketing strategies, how very difficult it is to 
get poetry into bookshops: “What’s the point 
of taking Craig Raine to Wellington, New 
Zealand, if there are only six copies of his book 
in the country?” Clarke is (most uncharctcristi- 
cally) admitting defeat: booksellers rely more 
and more on “impulse buying", and on selling 
best-sellers, and despite the evidence - Wendy 
Cope, Vikram Seth and Douglas Dunn all 
made the 1986 best-seller lists - they grudge 
poets shelf space, possibly recalling T. S. 
Eliot's gloomy saying, that the aim in pub- 
lishing poetry was to lose as little money as 
possible. 

In any case, the Austrian, Japanese and 
American readers Clarke expects to make up 
half of his projected mailing list certainly can- 
not be currently reached through bookshops. 
Direct retail sales to individuals cut across in- 
ternational copyright agreements, and given 
the support of British publishers, large and 
small, the catalogue - which is free and will 
come out twice a year - stands a chance of 
reaching some of the 30 per cent of would-be 
book buyers who go into a shop and come out 
without the title they wanted (this piece of 
market research, which he undertook for the 
Book Marketing Council in 1979, has haunted 
Clarke ever since). 

Other possible future developments include 
specially priced editions, exclusive to cata- 
logue subscribers, and, in the autumn, a 
second catalogue of literary fiction and biogra- 
phy. The writers listed won’t be - judging from 
the first number - in the least obscure, merely 
routinely unobtainable. The whole scheme de- 
pends of course on the post, which makes it 
sound curiously old-fashioned; though in 
America it’s the way they're selling business 
books these days. And poetry is potentially big 
business: at the moment the retail value of 
poetry sold by British publishers is two million 
pounds a year. (The Poetry Catalogue can be 
ordered from 11 College Street, Winchester 
8023 9LZ9. Telephone enquiries 12 to 5 pm, 
0962-64710.) 

★ ★ ★ 

The Institute of Contemporary Arts is forty 
this year, and so quite old enough to have a 
history- though given its style of self-definition 
(“a sanctuary for new ideas”) the fortieth birth- 
day celebrations have a post-modern flavour, 
all about picking out images from the past ad 
libitum and conjuring them into presentness. 
There was, famously, the first-ever ICA ex- 
hibition in the basement of the Academy cine- 
ma, which itself caught up on forty years of 
modern art (Ernst, Picasso, Braque, Moore); 
some recall' with special delight Cybernetic 
Serendipity, which celebrated Information 
Technology agd saw out the 1960s, Others re- 
minisce about the other Picasso exhibition (the 
"porn") in the, early 1970s, whose opening- so 
goes the story - elicited a telephone call from 


the head of Westminster LTD saying hewas 
planning to pay it a visit at eight o’clock onfr 
first morning; whereupon it turned out that / 
wanted to catch the .show before leaving for bis 
honeymoon . A nd more recently, of courae Ua 
American Karen Finlay's Performance was 
noisily hounded out by the Sun and the Daffy 
Mail to reopen in New York with the proud 
boast “banned in London". 

The ICA needs to consolidate its position, 
and also to stay "on the edge". The result fa a 
bit like a mid-life crisis. On the one hand i 
“development campaign" (with n committee 
headed by Kingman Brewster and Sir Hugh 
Casson), to raise a million pounds by the end id 
the year, some of which will go to acquiring two ■ 
more floors of its present building on the Mei], 
and generally to setting their house in order! 
some to establishing a “stabilization furuT ; 
which is designed to rescue them from constas 
deficits. On the other hand, the bricks amt 
mortar and the end of the overdraft themseta ■ 
constitute a threat (“is not creativity society! '• 
true capital?") and they’re planning to break 
out of their four walls in various directions ' 
ICA videos have been on sale for a while; and 
now ICATV has been set up as an Independent ‘ 
production company to make films for televi- 
sion and cable, the first of which (The Real Mi I 
directed by Christopher Rawlence) will is- 1 
mortalize a Michael Nyman opera already L 
staged at the ICA, based on Oliver Sachs's 7fc t 
Man Who Mistook his Wife for a Hat , plus the 
rotting vegetation which was part of Holes 
Chadwick's work on female identity, and > 
which left such nasty, possibly indelible, stains 
on the carpet last year. 

The first fortieth' anniversary exhibition - 
The State of the Art (to be reviewed shortly in : 
the TLS) - also aspires to escape the gallery: , 
later in the year it will go on tour (to Newcastle. ; 
Preston, Bradford and Norwich) and it is cur 
rently paralleled by a Channel Foir • 
documentary series. The theme is - what else! [■' 
- international postmodernism: being, as it 
turns out, no longer bound to complete lb « 
project of modernity, nor yet free to forget it \ 

The State of the Art is at the ICA Galleries, f 
The Mall, London W1 until March 1 from )2io j 
8pm daily. 

★ ★ ★ 

History ended in 1930, according to tlx y 
Romantic Novelists’ Association, which has ;[ 
just launched a new prize of £2,000. The first i: 
winner will be announced in April, and will be J 
selected from nominations in two categories- 
Modern (post-1930) and Historical. The RNA, ■ 
which has 350 numbers, many of them best- ) 
sellers, may have been established in 1960, but i: 
takes the long view: “after all, had the assoda - 1 
tion existed in Jane Austen’s time, she wouW *. 
surqly have qualified for membership”, \ 
their press release. Authors of loose, bog® 
monsters, it seems, need not apply -one of the 
judges, Patience Bulkclcy, is the editor d 
Slimming Magazine. (Enquiries to Fi ona 
Spencer Thomas, Promotion Services, 7$ 
Beatty House, Dolphin Square, London 
SW1.) ... 



Competition No 312 • ;. ‘Donn'd galligaskins, antlgropeloea, . 

... '! And So forth; and complete with hat and gloves. 

Readers are Invited. fo Identify. the sources bf ihe ■' - nc oh and pne a-dangle i' my hand, 
three quotations which follow and to send us the ■ ' A n d dmbrifuge (Lord love you!), case o' rain, 
answers so that theyrcach this office riot later (hah • ' J fl°PP‘d forth, 'sbijddlldnst on my own ten toes 
February . 13. A prize of £20 Is offered for the first ' ■ \ - / ' ' 

correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing ; : . v • 

that the most nearly, torrect - in which case inspired 3 S£C aBd Saw. and: Socch’ry Down, . , 

UUnMWrtrlr wllllalbn J_. jl. : . , liwW I. „ . 7 ' . 


Apd O the wicked fool I seemed in every kind of 

■ . way. 

To be here and hatiling frozen ropes on bjess^ 
• V Christmas Day. 

R. L. 4 Stevenson, “Christmas at Sea". 


- 'i l'frpm Jheir cfothelthe pfos^ttey puil; ^.^sJyard Kiplfog; u ChriBttnas in IAdin”. 

fterU grcHt foorrif ng - ,yTa fllI' Nomby’&cuSljlqijTull; -j. * ‘ fv. £.-* ' 


v. 
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Letters 

Wagner's Antisemitism ‘ 

Sir, - Jacob Katz may disagree with John a 
Deathridge on what we are to make of Richard F 
Wagner’s antisemitism (Letters, January 9), a 
but they both assume that il can only be- prop- n 
eriy assessed by reference to his influence on fi 
the Nazis (about which they disagree). e 

Much though 1 sympathize with Professor / 
Katz in general and think that he is right to 4 
emphasize the importance of Cosima Wagner’s 
Diaries for an understanding of Wagner's men- | 

tality towards the end of his life, his application 
of a variety of Whig interpretation is somewhat j 

misleading. « 

Cosima’s Diaries reveal her husband’s re- I 
petitive and virulent antisemitism, but they are j 

also first-rate sources (along with his later pub- j 

Hcations in the Bayreuther Bidder) for the 1 
understanding of Wagner’s expectations about c 

the future. What is clear is that he was con- j 
vinced of the triumph of liberalism, rational- j 
ism, racial and religious tolerance, the whole ] 
nexus of ideas he disapproved as “modern", 8 
and that his vituperation was a reflection of his 1 
impotent despair before the future he assumed 1 

inevitable. 1 

We know, not least through the researches 
of Professor Katz on the background to the 
Holocaust, that the libera! consensus was far 
more fragile and superficial than Wagner 
would have expected, but, surely, if a historian 
is to judge Wagner rather than to locate him on 
the path to Auschwitz, he must take into 
account his intentions, deeds and expectations 
of influence or the lack of it, rather than the 
future of which he could know nothing. Wag- 
ner’s prejudices would be repellent without 
Hitler. 

MARK ALMOND. 

Wolfson College, Oxford. 

Rich and Poor in London 

Sir, - In his interesting review (January 2) of 
Donald J. Olsen’s The City as a Work of Art 
Michael Ignatieff quotes the author ns correct- 
ing the idea of a nineteenth-century London 
geographically divided between rich and poor, 
but goes on to say that the twentieth-century 
pattern of council building has “cantoned the 
poor away from the rich”. 

Yet one of the main policies, certainly as far 
as London is concerned , has been to avoid this: 
anyone who walks in the area around the 
always rich and fashionable Cheyne Walk in 
Chelsea can see how successfully a social 

FIFTY YEARS ON : — . 

The TLS of January 16, 1937, carried a review 
by D. L. Murray of The Diary of Vaslav Nijin- 
sky, edited by Romola Nijinsky, from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

The dlkries of Vaslav Nijinsky form a pendant 
to the biography recently published by his wife. 
They belong to the period of his breakdown 
and seclusion, having been written in 1918 and 
1919, but to consider them primarily as a docu- 
ment of mental disease is to approach them 
from a wrong angle. Those who remember 
Nijinsky in the fullness of his powers will recol- 
lect that besides being a dancer whose physical 
eouipment made him capable of feats (had he 
wished to indulge in them) more like those of 
acrobatics than the ballet, and a choreographer 
of a startling modernistic genius, he was also a 
..tragic actor of an, extraordinary, emotional 
, ; capacity, Indeed his dramatic gifts ihight, had 
- his' career followed; its natural course, have 
proved in the end his greatest endowment. 
Such a. capacity for feeling is never without its 
perij * U needs a v?ry stable mind and character 
•. , to control it . . , '■ 

. r i ■Th His diary he revd&ls to us the same sensi- 
■gtte’Muli dominated by “feeling” - the word 
., ,’^ctirB again ahd again in his. musings - and 
';iihabIe,to dam the flood of 1 emotion so as to 

■ .'^fetain ;his m<j ntal balance. But it would be a 
, .r-^atpity tb confuse what fo 'fundamentally^ 
•r^Matc pf exalted mysticism (of a familiar type in 
■;^U9sra) with the mere megaldmania Common 

■ Rental; patients; When '^ijifinfcy ; 

: Web’ phrases as, “I am God; ’in a pri** 

in Man”; 4 '* am Christ s 

f |^W-’t7»rn C|irist” ; he ls impressing, would 

ff d foil* des grandeurs j&en, 

'■ sense of mystical unibp With the- Di- 


conjunction (though hardly mix) has been 
maintained. The same is true of many other 
areas of different character, for example J 
Fitzrovia and Bloomsbury; a visitor from j 
abroad might be forgiven for thinking that the 1 
new British Library is being built exclusively 1 
for the poor, abutting as it does on to council I 
estates to the west and north. 

ADRIENNE TOWNSHEND. 

40 Dickinson Road, Manea, Cambridgeshire. 

Churton Collins 

Sir, - 1 was pleased, of course, to see the refer- 
ence to my biography of Edmund Gosse in Neil 
Berry’s review of Anthony Kearney's biogra- 
phy of Churton Collins, The Louse on the 
Locks of Literature (January 9). I have not yet 
had the chance to see Kearney’s book, but I 
cannot imagine it gives Berry justification- for 
perpetuating the myth that Tennyson used the 
phrase which is Kearney's title. As Christopher 
Ricks first pointed out, the words Tennyson 
actually used were “He’s a jackass, that’s what 
he is. But don’t say l said so.” Gosse recorded 
this in a letter to his wife the very next day ; but 
Gosse, being Gosse, not only passed on Tenny- 
son’s opinion of Collins to the world but 
embroidered it. Edward Marsh assures us that 
he heard the phrase from Gosse’s own lips, and 
Osbert Sitwell passed on the story in Noble 
Essences. The phrase derives from Smollett in 
Humphry Clinker, “a half-starved house of 
literature”. Of course Tennyson might possibly 
have used the phrase on some other occasion, 
but all the evidence suggests it was Gosse, not 
Tennyson, who used it of Churton Collins. 

ANN THWAITE. 

The Mill House, Low Tharston, Norwich. 

'Ace of Clubs' 

Sir. - It is unfortunate that Richard Hough 
chose the title Ace of Clubs for his history of 
the Garrick Club (December 26, 1986). “Ace 
of Clubs” was Mark Twain’s description of the 
Lotos Club in New York City when Twain was 
a member there at the turn of the .century. 
Lotos Club members today take a proprietary 
interest in the phrase. 

Tills is not a reflection on the Garrick; in- 
deed, at the present time relations between the 
two clubs are excellent and members of each 
enjoy reciprocal privileges; 

JOHN W. OSBORNE. 

24 Helen Avenue, West Orange, New Jersey 07052. 


vine, a pantheistic consciousness. And this 
accords with the sentiment of universal love or 
harmony which penetrates him wholly, enabl- 
ing him to forgive those whom he believes to 
have harmed him most .... 

To a mind possessed by this feeling of mys- 
tical unity with all humankind, the War was 
clearly a /shattering experience. Nijinsky 
makes pathetically naive notes on the leading 
statesmen of the period, Wilson, Clemenceau, 
Mr Lloyd George, putting faith here and 
awarding blame there according to his simple 
instincts, fn fact the whole of modern life was 
progressively wounding to his soul. He could 
not bear the commercialization of art and the 
theatre (and thought the cinema especially 
guilty in this respect) and the growing domi- 
nance of mechanism. He, the birdman, could 
not but look with terror on the aeroplane. 

Steel is a necessary thing, but it is also 9 terrible 
thing. An aeroplane is 0 terrible thing. I flew fo-JR. 
aeroplane and cried in it. I do not know why, but I 
felt that aeroplanes destroy birds. 

A divine humanity , a solidarity of universal 
love, a hatred of plutocracy, a dread of^he 

mechanization of life, a revulsion frpto the sen- 
suality bE sex* based on sad experiences- these 
1 ideas, though expressed with 
naivety, and accompanied undoubtedly by de 
hisions (such as the notion that it would, be 
possible^ for him to .fight the Stock .^ c j™ng« 
of the world with theitown weapons) k do not 
make ; Nijinsky** diaries- 6 meid document of 
lunacy. Hb wrote them and made ^ powerful . 

SaSSag*;: with.dreid 

as bis last means of accomplishing What he held 
£ be Iris Sion, whenitW ^jmposa. 

’ ible for him furt her tp.ptinm® his own irt, 


Bedtime Reading 

Sir, - Publishers are obviously fighting a rear- 
guard action in a post-literate society; but are 
they capable of winning? Almost every new 
novel these days is full of misprints, transposed 
lines and grammatical and stylistic gaffes, as if 
no one had bothered - or known how - to read 
it. 

In some cases the mistakes seem to have 
sprung from a profound sympathy between 
compositor and sub-text - as when the female 
personal pronoun conies under attack in John 
Updike’s Roger’s Version: “Her”, for exam- 
ple, turning into “His” on page 92 (“His ging- 
ery red hair and its prim do had been loosened 
and fluffed by the work and heat of cooking; 
her bulging eyes . . .”V‘here’*onpage99. But 
elsewhere, everyone has apparently just 
dozed. It may be that P. D. James intended 
some High Anglican ritualistic bell to be 
sounded in the threefold repetition of the 
phrase “Dalgleish felt Kate stiffen” in A Taste 
for Death, but the duplication within twenty 
pages (269, 286) of "Suddenly she almost liked 
him" suggests something less artful, and on 
Faber and Faber’s part, less alert. Suddenly 
they were still asleep. 

ANGUS POOL. 

do 102 Savcrnake Rond, London NW3. 


Fiction and Actuality 

Sir, - A few years ago (in a letter of September 
24, 1982) I occupied your pages with a small 
note in which I pointed out that in his 1910 
novel. Clay hanger, Arnold Bennett had cre- 
ated characters named Ford, Carter and 
Nixon. Now I have discovered, on reading The 
Old Wives' Tale, that Bennett has there cre- 
ated characters named Chirac, Foucault and 
Cerf, as in Jacques Chirac, the current prime 
minister of Fiance, Michel Foucault, the late 
literary critic, and Bennett Cerf, the American 
humorist. 

I offer no explanation for this prescience 
except to suggest that perhaps in his spare time 
Bennett had access to the time machine of his 
friend, H. G. Wells. Why Wells himself did not 
avail himself of this procedure for choosing 
names it is beyond my ability to say. 

SHELDON GOLDFARB. 

Department of English. University of British Col- 
umbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 


Wrong Billing 


Salt-cellars 


Sir, - 1 notice that the present edition of 
Partridge's Dictionary of Slang gives, under 
“salt-cellar”, “(Gen. pi.) A very deep hollow, 
above the collar-bone, in the female neck; 
coll.: from ca. 1912. OED Sup.” 

The usage must have been current consider- 
ably earlier. Depicting a character in their 
novel The Image of His Father (1851), Henry 
and Augustus Mayhew write that "one felt 
convinced that under the scanty black Ger- 
man-velvet cape she then wore, lay concealed 
two ‘salt-cellars’, as they are called, in which 
martins might have built". 

PETER READING. 

Raglcth View, Lillie Strettap, Salop. 


Sir, - In this Letters column last week Gavin 
Ewart seemed uncertain of the precise name of 
a music-hall entertainer he mentioned in a re- 
view. Many years ago in the radio programme 
Take It From Here we always referred to the 
well-known singer and comedian as “T. S. 
Eliot, The Chocolate-Covered Goon". Is this 
any help? 

FRANK MUIR. 

Aimers, Thorpe, Egbam. Surrey. 


Ex Cathedra 


Sir, - The rather similar definitions of "emer- 
itus" given by Rupert Murdoch and Stephen 
Leacock, and mentioned by Michael Ballan- 
tyne (Letters, December 19), are amusing but 
hardly surprising; after all, Smith’s Smaller 
La tin- English Dictionary defines the word as 
“unfit for service” or “worn out”. 

L. R. C. AGNEW. 

School of Medicine, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California 90024. 




AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — 

Iain Bamforth’s volume of poems, The Modern Copernicus, was published in 1984. . 

Antony Beevor’s most recent novel Is The Faustian Pact, 1983. His TheSpuiish CiW/lVarWaspubHshed In 

1982. ■ , ' , 

A. S. Byatt’s novel. Still Life, 1985, wm recently reissued in paperback. 

1 James K.Caineronis Professor of Ecclesiastical History at the University of St Andrews. - 

Stefan Colllnl is the author, with Donald Winch and John Burrow, of Tltat Noble Science ofPoilttcs: A study In 
nineteenth-century intellectual history, 1983. • . * , 

Philip Collins is Emeritus Professor of English at the University of Leicester. His booksinclude Charles 
Dickens: The public readings, 1975. , _ ... ... . 

Patricia Craig’s biography of Elizabeth Bowen was published last year in Ihe Pengul n Lives of Modern 

C sT is a Fellow of Wadham Collie, Oxford . His books include Peace, Print and Protestantism 

1450-1558, 1976, in the Paladin History of England series. 

Euan Dwm is an editor of the Birds of Ihe Western Palearctic series, Ihe fifth volume of which Will be 

Cfor Hemes: A historical approach to the late pagan mind has recentlybeen 

Tim nalUday is Reader in Biology at the Open University, arid author of Sexual Strategy, 1980. 

Michael Hohnaiui's most receqt colleciion bf poems. Acrimony, was published Inst year. 

Anthony Howard Is Deputy Editor of the Observer. 

Gavin Lyall’s most recent thriller. The Crocus List, 1985, appeared in paperback last year. - 

Edward Mfodehra’s edition of thie plays of W. H. Audeffand Christopher Isherwood will be published next 

year- . .. 

Jonathan MJrsky is the China specialist of the Observer. 

Vmiifioku’iiJoiiathanSwifitA hypocrite reversed was published in 1985. • •' , 

Toward Norman’s most recent book is Roman CatfwHclsm In EngfondtFrom theEIlzabethmi settlement to the 
^ndvSTcoHndl, 1985- His The Victorian Christian Sociafhts wdl be published next year. 

' Marcia FobMon is the author of The Bonington Circle: English watercolour and the Anglo-French landscape 

jifc^^fldlng’s Essential Reading, and his most recent Collection of poems, Stet, were published Last year. 
Graham Reynolds's The Later Paintings and Drawings of John Constable was published in I9B4. 

John Ricfaettl is the aulhorof Defoes Narratives: Sltuailonsand Structures, 1975. 

<Maric Ridley’s Antow/ Beftflvfoui- was published last year. 1 

Andrew Sanders is the author of Charles Dickens: Resurrectionist, 1982, 

Junes Serpril's In iheCompanyofAnimalsvriil be reviewed In a forthcoming Issue of the TLS. 

5 Lary Shaffer fe Associate Profetebr of Psychology at the State University of New York. 

• Arthur Steps is Professor of History at the University of Toronto. 

' 

Norman Stone is Professor of Modern History at the University of Oxford. . 


John Ure ^Trespassers Qninewritut/H wuapuuuaucu luai . 

Nicholas Wade b Reader in Psychology at the University of Dund ee , pad authorof The Art and Science of 
Visual lhuilohs,l982. ' 

Christina Walkley’9 The Way to Wear *4«»: I50years of" Punch" oh costume was published last year. 

John Walsh Is Curator of tfie J . Paui Getty Museum in Malibu, California. 

Keith Wrlihtson Is a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and author Of English Society 1580-168V, 1982. He 
isco-editoj-of the WorldWe Have Gained : Histories of population atid social structure, which was published 
last year. 
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COMMENTARY 

Slavonic stratagems 



The fruits of despair 


Lesley Chamberlain 

STEPHEN FOLIA KOFF 
Coni Ing In To Land 
Lyttelton theatre 

The Britain revealed through a Polish woman's 
entanglement with the immigration authorities 
is a decaying, media-saturated consumer soci- 
ety with a cunning, occasionally ruthless 
bureaucracy, racial tensions and an undying 
imperial institutional jolliness at its worst 
around Christmas. The graduate professional 
class, shored up against misery with high-tech 
living and a knowledge of procedures, is liable 
to bouts of fin~de-si£c(e ennui and pricks of 
conscience. Thus Andrew, an impeccable Shell 
man by day, turns into a squadron-leader do- 
gooder helping would-be immigrants by night. 
Under implausibly little pressure his pink-tied 
old university friend, the lawyer Neville, un- 
able to fnee too much reality in the shape of 
hurt girlfriends, agrees to u manage blanc with 
Hnlina Rodzicwlzownn and lets her move into 
his penthouse flat. Thereafter nothing quite 
goes according to plan, leaving Stephen 
Poliakoff ample opportunity to undo certain- 
ties all round. 

Maggie Smith as Halina, swaddled in 
woollies and clutching plastic bap, makes a 
memorable entry as the gauche and unpredict- 
able East European country cousin. Quick on 
the uptake, she exploits her Slavonic reputa- 
tion for mistiness and whimsy to the hilt, ac- 
quiring a taste for luxury and involuntarily 
• changing everybody os fast as she changes her 
clothes and her stories. Neville, invaded and 
intrigued, basksiu self-satisfied cool as she tells 
her tale of family political demise and a 
thwarted career, but by the time she has added 
same whopping lies he has moved closer to 
sincerity and she to manipulative deviousness. 
The cycling, su£de-shod immigration officer 
Peirce begins nastily, passes through biscuit- 
nibbling humanity and finally emerges from 
Halina's ambit a tired but unshakeable idealist, 
devoted to his job. One cannot escape the 
feeling of sitting in class. Andrew goes to an 
end-of-century party where everyone is got up 
in black-and-white and bored. Presumably the 
invitees are playing truant front didactic 
theatre. 

Coming fn • To Land , which seems to have 


grown out of a preoccupation with East- West 
relations and British immigration, is a dryish 
confabulation of the transient images, stories 
and lies, magnified by media hype, which keep 
people and cultures apart. Halina exploits this 
fiction market for all it’s worth. Her admirable 
creative range reaches a high point when she 
borrows the experience of a mock execution 
from Dostoevsky. There is also a good moment 
where, being East Bloc streetwise about 
bureaucracy and corruption, she confronts 
Peirce, who is running a Kafkaesque circus of 
frustration outside his office, with a mirror 
image of his professional escapology. 

Halina's stratagems don't make for much of 
a plot, however, and a lesser actress might not 
carry off the mixture of personality and pre- 
tence so effectively. Her role is to be a self- 
confessed “spiky" (provocative, challenging} 
East European. We need the word because 
Neville is somewhat clumsily given to com- 
plaining that he has become impaled upon her. 
One of the main shortcomings of this play is 
that it is not, in its urgent desire to make black 
and white grey, essentially dramatic. Instead it 
is quite funny, and by moving on from sitcom 
to sitcom resembles a soap opera with an 
intellectual conscience. We see Halina learn- 
ing the ropes in an empty video shop, facing 
Peirce and being detained deafeningly close to 
Heathrow, but at the expense of any focus on 
change from the inside. Halina's fears for her- 
self are delivered in a speech so overdone 
she might have been play-acting for Neville. 

The central drama makes no progress. When 
the curtain falls on Halina and Neville it is 
about to begin. With twenty years and vastly 
different cultures separating them, they have 
at last broken through to each other, and 
agreed to be themselves. It is a convenient way 
for the plnywright to say: disregard all those 
cliches I have given you about Esst-West, 
whimsicality versus reason-, real life is about to 
begin, to which my play is only a well-produced 
(by Peter, Hall) and very well-acted pro- 
legomenon. Anthony Andrews makes much of 
Neville’s youthful, still divertable freshness 
and Tun Pigott-Smith lends his ambiguous and 
mirthfully insinuating eyes to Peirce, but the 
whole has the shape and- atmosphere of a 
documentary television play. The attack on the 
media is overdone to the point of physical dis- 
comfort, gjven NT acoustics and eighteen 
small screens on stage. 


Speaking for themselves. 


Michael Hofmann 

The Sacrifice 
Limi&re cinema 


Despite its tong running-time and essnyistic 
freight. The Sacrifice may be reduced to a short 
parable: the man who sets his own house on 
fire has a son whom he has taught to water a 
dead tree, and who will go on doing so when his 
father is gone. The film begins and ends with 
the tree, a tall and spindly pine. It is dedicated, 
“with hope and confidence", to Andrei Tar- 
kovsky's son Andryosha. 

. The fruit that falls away from this hard, 
poetic core is strangely soft, mealy and half- 
hearted. At times, it seems as though Tarkov- 
sky has pitched his film as far as possible from 
where he means it to go, and set himself the 
most arduous and circuitous journey. The Sac- 
rifice is a plea to man to unhouse himself, and 
yet its stars are the two houses where most of it 
is shot, among old glass and old wood, wrought 
iron bedsteads and the liquid, waxy run of 
floorboards. It is about personal duty and per- 
sonal salvation (the house and the tree), and 
yet in form it is a chamber piece and has taken 
on board half a dozen clamorous and ill-dif- 
ferentiated characters. It is against words, and 
yet it has a chattering screenplay of fifth-rate 
Chekhov, full of gripes and complaints, con- 
taining long passages of boned “philosophiz- 
ing” as Chekhov deprecatingly called it. It is 
anti-materialistic, and yet the best pari of it is 
in the solid, sombre photography of Sven Nyk- 
vist with a noisy and physical soundtrack. It is 
clearly Eastern in orientation - one thinks of 
the Hindu pattern of old age, giving away one's 
possessions, leaving one's house and becoming 
a beggar - and yet there are only two hints at 
this: Alexander’s black yin-and-yang kimono, 
and someone's mot about Gandhi having one 
day a week on which he would not speak. 
Instead, it is shot on Gotland in the Baltic Sea, 
along the nuclear corridor of flatlands that runs 
down from Scandinavia through East Anglia 
and the Low Countries to Bavaria. It bothers 

Photogenic forays 

David Nokes 

LAURIE LEE 

As I Walked Out One Midsummer Morning 
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Dora Thorntpn 

Siegfried Sassoon 
Hampstead Theatre 

The Impetus behiiid Peter Barkworth’s per- 
formance clearly comes from a long-standing 
personal love of Sassoon's writings. This selec- 
tion of readings, in which there is no attempt at 
dramatic representation, is his contribution to 
;raark the centenary of Sassoon's birth.. ‘T 
wonted his prose and poetry to speak for them- 
selves, and to be as free frdm . . . additives or 
artifiaal rofourings as possible'', Barkworth 
explains in ^ programme nqte. 

. ' He maintains this restraint with perfect tact 
, until the moment when he acts out the diary, 
account- of (he mid an German trenches at 
; M«netzih^ay 1916 which gained Sassoon his 
Military Cross., Trying id recreate the attempt 
:tb bring in . a wojikidcd soldfor, Barkworth 
writhes on the floor in an ungainly sprawl. This 
•v : which .fra , breaks his . self-imposed 

JtmilS iSf inMirrtrtofdiinn' !* *i._ • . 
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The reading begins with the opening of The 
Old Century, in which the poet mimics his 
seven-year-old self describing a rare visit from 
his father, and the affectionate, teasing tone of 
the self-portrait Is reproduced with sensitivity 
and humour. A radio adaptation of the book 
would suit Barkworth’s talents perfectly. Good 
mileage is also made out of Sassoon's account 
of his conventionally sterile education at Marl- 
borough and Cambridge. It was only after 1916 
that life forced a response from, Sassoon which 
produced the flist of his war poems. The 
second half of the evening opens with superb 
readings of “The General” and “Base Details”, 

; the poems in which Sassoon found his chara<> 
tejisiic idiom - the language' of the common 
soldier set against the complacent speech of 
'staff, and civilians. 

Sassoon's evocations, such as the memory 
of the time when he and David Thomas shared 
rooms (“I think of him at Cambridge lost Au- 
i gust when We lived together four weeks in 
Pembroke College In rooms, where the .pre- 
vious occupant’s name, Patfadife was written' » ■ 
above the door").- ate beautifully conveyed.' ' 

: Rupert^art-DaviB’s edition olthoWar Diaries . . 
mhkes it possible 'for Barkworth ifo interleave 
Sassoon's three tyhes of descriptioh of one 
event, $iich i&.the death and burial pf David : ■ 
i Ita^Dfck TlltwoDd‘ , );part-bavishdd : 'i 
. already provided Barkworth with the Idling ' ■ 

■ J Wtaporition OfSasshon^ letter of protest with , 
. that fo bUcomtfatidtog Officer, demonstrating 

coexist with a traditional ■ J 
-t- Honouti^ :Bar]{wbtth : 'profited : 4 

an intfodurtiorvtpSas-'V- 
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“I was nineteen years old, still soft at the 
edges", recalls Uurie Lee at the start of his 
narration of this two-part film, adapted by him- 
self from the book of the same title. The film is 
not only soft at the edges but soft right through, 
a lyrical sequence of postcard scenes and idyllic 
reminiscences. There is an unexplored irony in 
the contrast between the voice of the narrative, 
wistful and elegiac, and the naive enthusiasm 
of the young adventurer whom we see on the 
screen. Lee reads his voice-over in accents as 
mellow as a wrinkled pippin; while John Wild 
in the role of his adolescent alter ego, with 
implausibly neat blond hair and a violin tucked 
under his arm, swaggers the nut-strewn roads 
like ode ; of nature’s aristocrats. ■. • • . ;. • 
Admirers of Laurie Lee m&ywell find en- 
chantment in the film’s lush style, and refresh- 
ment imtbe evocation of a life of peasant sim-: 
pUdties; Disappointingly, however, the: film 
has chosen to omit all those counter indications 
of irony dnd social realism, which; in tb e book, 
keep the mom self-indulgent elemehfrbfipe's 
romanticism ip check. In.the book. Lee’s ex- 
pericnces of the doss-houses and buiidir}g-sites 
of 1930s England bring him briefly imp contact 
With the worlds afftoberiTressell an'dGeorgq 
QpyeU . i There ijarii .moments bfr down-andsiur 
-Social comedy, : as,; when .he contrasts ;the 18- 
pence gained from busking ati tittlehampton ■ 

With thfraa.&hiffinna 


with things like the doctor's decision to emj- 
grate to Australia, anil Adelaide’s statement 
that she has loved one man and married 
another, conventional “story-elements" that 
can hardly have exercised Tarkovsky, and do 
not now exercise the viewer. 

However, what we cannot help being exer- 
cised by is the hypothesis of dest ruction that 
Tarkovsky makes. At one lime in the script tin 
agency was illness, now it is nuclear war. (Ii 
makes little difference, it is something alwap 
available, and, though each occasion of Its im I 
may seent wanton to the spectator, that makes 
it no easier to resist.) It is this that leads Alex- 
ander (Erkind Joscphson) to pray and to offer 
to destroy nr forsake his entire previous lift . 
The television makes its announcement aoJ 
falters, the electricity fails, the whole place 
turns the dead grey with ghosts of colour tha 
befits this blend of catastrophe, the DarkNigk . 
and the Scandinavian night. As ever, hums • 
behaviour is not the strong point here; ibe 
characters are a huddle of variously expressm ; 
gargoyles, which is all they have to be. Ik 
conjunction of eras and terror is brought oiitii ■ 
Susan Fleetwood’s kicking hysterics on lb! 
floor, and in Alexander's half-fuddled, half *- 
mystical decision to seek out Maria, one of lb 
servants, in her house. “Save me,” he up, 
“save us all." In the end, when the threat ha 
been taken away again, as suddenly as it arose, 
it is only Alexander who has been changed bj 
it, and who decides: “Du musst dein Leba 
andern." The tree is more important than the - 
house. 

Tarkovsky’s care and intensity in visual and .. 
tonal compositions are always more impressive , 
than the organization and writing of the 0m ■ ■ 
Perhaps his point is to load us with things we ; r 
only want to ignore, to let us hear endless, 
meaningless chatter, to show us the soft build ; 
modern life and show it collapsing. It is onlyty 
having to endure all that, that we arc privileged :! 
to see his blue grass, to hear distant foghorns ; 
(the most articulate things in the film) and the 
singing of glasses shaken on a tray, and to [’ 
watch the lovely effect whereby light and wind : 
come in together through sheeted windows nnd .•> 
doors. 
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touches; pf self-mockery, as when he pictprW 

frhuswaaa young.poieifr jp'h SohaeaK’.'hofd^ 


ing a copy of the Heraldo de Madrid which be 
couldn’t read and a cup of Turkish coffee which ; 
he couldn’t drink. The film has none of (he 
human detail, relying instead on long, punning 
shots of lnndscapc. We are shown the hoppj 
wanderer's first glimpse of London as n sliinv 
mcring vision, tinted with washes of pink and 
gold: in the book, more prosaically, wo are loW 
of a less glamorous entry intq the capital: “I 0 
the end I took a lube.” I 

The same process of visual idealization chflt- 1 
aetcrizes the treatment of Spain. Where the 
book juxtaposes moments of rhapsody and 
social realism, the film makes little oltempi to 
vary the tone of nostalgic travelogue. Toward! 
the end, the book details the ominous political 
skirmishings which preceded civil war, but the 
film barely mentions the approach of WW» BD£ * 
the most ominous tiling which Lee encounters 
4 the keening wind of the sirocco. TJ 
peasants with whom he finds an instant, wow. 
less rapport are noble, generous and full 
. simple vitality. If ugly, their ugliness, is-HogW- 
thiari; if cruel, their cruelty is a form of primi- 
tive justice. Virtually without dialogue, tbe 
.film isolates the youthful Lee in his rornanW 
. fantasy and tpms the actor Wild into a puppf 
of the narration/ Significantly, one of nis 
; longest: conversations is ,a dialogue of sej* 
mental gestures with a deaf-mute. For tW 
, r$st, the people of Spain . remain as icort»JJ ; 
animated landscape of primitive types. H 
-.most intense experiences involve riot pe^F 
but nature: He describes bathjng naked ujj 
■ - mountain stream *- ^1 was never so wg 
; . agafoL”:,Yet, in its concentration on phot 0 #* 

(’ effects the fllrii.runs a familiar risk of pomp®’; 

; ing with, the ^swiptivd hyperbole of the 
tiy^« Apurple evening 1 , “juicy as a grape*’. .hP' 
-: on ,scrW. The jagg^ 

v ^ti^^pitad Vigo; we are told, “looked hW 

bfQkeHglasit’i.biit what $9.!y 
: : presented 4 d seascape strai^ght 01 
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Caught in the war of words 


Edward Mendelson 

VALENTINECUNNINGHAM (Editor) 

Spanish Front: Writers on the Civil War 
388pp. Oxford University Press. £15 
(paperback, £4.95). 

0192122584 
JOHN CORNFORD 
Collected Writings 

Edited by Jonathan Galassi 
203pp. Carcanet. £5.95. 

0856356522 

CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL 

Scenes and Actions: Unpublished manuscripts 

Edited by Jean Duparc and David Margolies 

241pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £19.95. 

0710203748 

Collected Poems 1924-1936 

Edited and with an introduction by Alan 

Young 

180pp. Carcanet. £5.95. 

085635630 


Anyone who picks up Spanish Front expecting 
to find hundreds of pages of rousing nostalgia 
will be bewildered by the selections in Valen- 
tine Cunningham's anthology, although not at 
the start. The first twenty pages are reassuring 
and conventional. Auden's “Spain” serves as 
an overture, summarizing the drama that will 
follow: “Yesterday all the past”, “today the 
struggle”, “tomorrow, perhaps the future". 
The curtain rises and we are immediately 
among the participants and eye-witnesses. 
George Orwell arrives, at the Lenin Barracks. 
Stephen Spender professes his Communist 
faith on the eve of his departure for Valencia. 
Carl Manzini accompanies a trainload of eager 
volunteers for the International Brigade. John 
Soramerfield joins another group of volunteers 
on a perilous journey by sea. Urgency and 
crisis agitate the air. Then, abruptly, the illu- 
sion breaks. The next selection comes from a 
book review In which Orwell dismisses 
Sommerfield’B- story — the one that had 
absorbed us a moment before - as “sentimental 
tripe". Cyril Connolly, in the selection that 
follows, counters by praising Sommerficld as 
“an excellent writer". T. C. Worsley then re- 
marks, apropos of Sommerfield: “it was quite a 
common thing in Spain for people to behave 
not as if they were themselves In the Spanish 
war, but as if they were characters from 
Hemingway’s forthcoming [?] novel an the 
Spanish war”. The lights have come up in the 
theatre of History, and the stagehands, in full 
view of the audience, are conducting a debate 
about acting style. 

The Spanish Civil War, in this anthology, 
begins as a war of words and develops into a 
war about words. Nnncy Cunard solicits a few 
hundred contributions for the pamphlet Au- 
thors Take Sides on the Spanish War, Orwell 
denounces the whole enterprise as “bloody 
rot”j Connolly dissects the contributors' dic- 
tion; Graham Greene, instead of reviewing the 
pamphlet, recalls the Spanish adventures of 
Tennyson and Hallom. Evelyn Waugh writes 
in to the New Statesman to protest against the 
misuse of “fascist” as an indiscriminate term of 
disapproval. In Spain, meanwhile', half the for- 
eign correspondents write dispatches about the 

• other half, while on the Criterion front T. S. 
Eliot ruminates on the atrocities of the partisan 

• press. Mainy of the actors in the drama take 
manifest pride in their artifice. Ralph Bates 
announces to his audience jit the Left Review : 

. “If Is the legendary heroic quality of this strug- 
gle that I am trying to make clear, not its vio- 
lence.” Graham Greene restores some sense of 
reality by pointing orit in his review of “the 
worst film of the : decade”J Last Train for Mad- 

. rid, that “there is something a little shocking 
about these noble self-sacrifices and heroic 
deaths ... , In front of a back-projection of 

• '-mined Madrid itself, about the facetiousness of 
■ ;jhe screen journalist in a' screen air raid tning- 
.. .;.le3 tidth news-shots of the genuine terror". ■ 
. 7 ,, . As Cunningham writes in his introduction, 

. nq War- before this pife-jtfrd the means of 
: - Ptopagaiida been used on 1 sd massive a scale;’ 

- Attests ^jid 1 writers had fought in earlier wars, 

■ > ... ... • j • .i-hiiAfttfinan. 


simply to report events". Pictorial warfare 
figures almost as largely in the anthology as its 
literary counterpart. For six weeks the New 
Statesman is the site of a major battle in the 
Picasso campaign. First Anthony Blunt laun- 
ches an attack on Picasso's Tarefied technique 
and his lack of revolutionary “optimism": he 
should have realized that the Civil War is “only 
the tragic part of a great forward movement". 
Interventionist forces are sent on both sides by 
Herbert Read, William Coldstream and 
Roland Penrose, but the campaign ends incon- 
clusively, only to be reopened the next year 
over “Guernica". With most of the writers in 
Spain wearing the uniform of Hemingway's 
diction, Hemingway pre-empts the field by 
directing a documentary film. When he finally 
makes a cameo appearance in print, late in the 
book, he plays himself playing a filmmaker. 
“Afterwards when it is all over,” he begins, 
“you have a picture." Shock troops of images 
burst across enemy lines, followed by lumber- 
ing battalions of words. Away from the battle, 
poetB sit down to write about Spain and pro- 
duce poems about war photographs. 

Spanish Front is a book constructed upon the 
truth that writing can never respond directly to 
experience but must always imitate or contra- 


illuminating, tendentious and sometimes ex- 
asperating. Its contents range from Virginia 
Woolfs private recollections of Julian Bell to 
inflammatory Republican outbursts in the 
pages of Popular Flying. Tie writers repre- 
sented in the book are British, North Amer- 
ican, French, Russian, and Dutch-but not one 
is Spanish. It is easier to think of Spain as a text 
if you don’t have to live there. The introduc- 
tion offers sharp observations on modern prop- 
aganda, but it sometimes forgets its critical 
sophistication and adopts the tone of a boys' 
adventure story. At one point Cunningham 
considers the ways in which writers “might fail 
to satisfy Spain's various tests": 

Some writers’ writing never recovered from the test- 
ing Spain gave it. Auden, for example, found it 
difficult to go on praising bombing planes and hel- 
meted airmen after his Spanish experiences. 

This assumes that a writer becomes a lesser 
artist when he outgrows the tough-guy poses of 
his youth. 

Although Cunningham has pondered 
Orwell on the English language he can still 
write a sentence like this one: “Nationalist cler- 
ics were bumped off, to be sure, but peasants 
and soldiers were taught to read by the Repub- 



Grenade-tkrowmofthe Dunitti column; reproduced from Images of the Spanish Civil, War (192pp. Alien and 
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diet something already written, something 
already one step away from an inaccessible 
reality. This truth is now an academic truism, 
repeated endlessly In seminars and confer- 
ences by eager volunteers to the In ter textual 
Brigade. The slogans of their campaign recur ■ 
in Cunningham's Introduction. Spain, he 

writes. Is an artefact of those who wrote it: “it is 
in their text, it is as text, that Spain exists, by 
and large, for most of us, the belated readers of 
their text-making labours”. Spain itself “had 
instant effect on people’s texts, not least be- 
cause a clear and central part of its nature was 
textual". Writers at the time "perceived Spain 
as being dense with tlfeir own textualismg . 
And today “Spain is still capable of sustaining 
new readings, it is still a reinterpretable, revis- 
able set pf texts." Every anthology of Spanish 
War writing takes a'stand on Spanish politics , if ■ 
only because the Republic’s writers massively 
outnumbered Franco’s and were far superior in 
training, equipment, and morale. This is the 
first anthology of its kind that takes a stand on 
academic politic also. The same paragraph in 
the introduction that describes Spain as a re- , 
Interpretable set of texts also call;? attention to 
the many wdmen who wrote about thewarlnit 
Whose work wa? ignored until • now. The , 
alliance of textoality and feminism in Cqnping- : 
ham’s paregrepfrhas 

The two movements have Sharply different 
v goals, blit they shaft,* mistruBffoi. and uneasy - 

'■ *Li- r^ihtinrtaTV forces in. >the 'English • 


lie’s teams of adult-educators and reading- 
matter was widely disseminated In the Repub- 
lic's powerful drive for popular literacy.” In tile 
prose of an Oxford don the phrase bumped off 
signifies a context of pulp fiction and gangster 
movies where violence is balletic and unreal J 
while the passive construction blurs the fact 
that someone performed the deed that the verb 
has rendered innocuous. The phrasei to be sure 
implies that all this is too familiar for any 
reasonable person to fret about. And the milit- 
ary phrase powerful drive takes the undeniable 
fact of the war itself and displaces it from 
battlefield to classroom, from guns. to texts. 

Some years ago a senior member of the Tex- 
tualist International referred in a lecture to 
"wars and other texts". One of his colleagues 
replied, “Yes, my father was killed in one of 
those texts." Cunningham can sympathize with 
both sides in this exchange., Outside his rare 
lapses into bumping off he is as alert to the 
force of arms as to the power of language, and 
this- double awareness gives his anthology its 
unique excitement. If he inclines towards the 
textuaiist camp In Spanish Front he may be 
reacting . against his own inclinations in his 
anthology,- The Penguin Book of Spanish Civil 
.Wat Vis/ye (reviewed in the TLS of August 1, 
19M)- His critical posUlomin 198Q was almost 
■the ;opp«ifo of his position in 1986 (and he 
included in the 1980 volume an eloquent selec- 
tion of Spanish poems in translations from the 
/period). His 1980 introduction, alongand.de- 
tailed litCrary history filled With information 
vunobti^abte elsewhere , expressed impatience 
With .any “slick manflgement,of wprds.tljah wil- 


fully rebuffs any human connection with what 
is being described". Self-conscious texts were 
culpable liars in 1980. Auden's “Spain” was the 
worst offender of all. It was “evasive in a way 
that's quite characteristic", and guilty of “a 
deliberately inhuman standoffishness”. In 
1986 the same poem has been thoroughly reha- 
bilitated. Now it offers “powerful suggestions 
about the malleability of Spain"; it “rings truer 
and truer” in its assertion that Spain is inevit- 
ably an object of diverse interpretations; and it 
provides many of the arguments and cadences 
of Cunningham’s introduction. 

Cunningham is right about Auden’s “Spain" 
in 1986, but he was also right about it in 1980. 

For both better and worse, Auden's poem, 
unlike virtually every English poem about the 
Span ish war , keeps its distance from its subject 
and mistrusts its own purposes. It recognizes 
that it issues from something very like “the 
expending of powers / ,On the flat ephemeral 
pamphlet and the boring meeting”. It sees 
Spain as Spain can be seen only through the 
formal mediation of a geological map, as “that 
arid square, that fragment nipped off from hot/ 
Africa, soldered so crudely to inventive 
Europe / . . . that tableland scored by rivers". 

It is also a poem torn by internal contradic- 
tions. It deploys a myth of inevitable progress 
while affirming human freedom to err and fail. 

It uses metaphors of unconscious organic ne- 
cessity in praising the conscious choices of the 
international volunteers. When Auden re- 
nounced the poem as dishonest he was reject- 
ing its indifferent openness to exactly contra- 
dictory readings. This openness permits the 
poem to be reduced to the status of mere text, 
and it encourages the critical fantasy that all 
writings are mere texts, mere objects of inter- 
pretation, malleable and passive, with nothing 
to say that might be worth knowing. 

Yet the “inhuman standoffishness" of 
Auden's poem was its most prophetic element. 

It was the means by which Auden came closest 
to solving a problem that baffled everyone who 
wrote about the war. Within a few months of 
Franco’s invasion it became clear that poetic 
myths of personal heroism and endurance no 
longer served in an age of mechanized and 
. anonymous warfare. The Nationalists’ aerial 
bombardments and the sectarian purges in the 
United Front gave the lie to the lyric personal 
voice, but .that was the only voice that most of 
the war poets knew how to use. In “Spain" 

• Auden refused the lyric voice, and portrayed 
the lyric poet lost in Romanticisolation- "star- 
tled among the pines, / Or where the loose 
waterfall sings compact [the word echoes 
Theseus’ equation of the lunatic, the lover, and 
the poet], or upright / On the crag by the lean- 
ing tower”. Most of the writing that endures 
from the Spanish war - notably "Spain" and 
Homage to Catalonia -issued from a search for 
a more truthful alternative to the lyric or heroic 
voice. All the debates over style that Cunning- 
ham revives in Spanish Front reflect the strains 
and exigency of the search. Everyone knew 
that everyone else's solution was wrong (and 
much energy was devoted to refutations of 
Orwell’s solution), but few wrote with any real 
confidence that their own solutions were right. 
Many literary debates in tbe Spanish war took 
the place of political debates that seemed too 
.dangerous or inexpedient to conduct in public. 

• The Writer who makes the most appearances 
in each of Cunningham’s anthologies is Spen- 
der, The crisis of the Civil War provoked him 
to a long debate with himself on political and . 
literary questions, a debate he conducted in 
poems, essays, reviews, drama, journalism, 
public speeches, and private letters. Cunning- 
ham wrote in 1980: “I want others to be im- 
pressed, as l have been in discovering it, by 
Spender's great bulk of serious and sensitive, 
often anguished, always would -bp-honest, 
writing of, this period.” Spender's promin- 
ence in bo tli, the 1980 and 1986 collections is a 
tribute to his willingness to educate himself in 
public, a practice that continues to ’ earn tbe 
jeers of ..those who never felt the need to 
.educate themselves at all. 

Some of the most, bitter jeering came from a 
Cambridge undergraduate named John Cord- 
ford, during a brief, period before he gave up 
. literature .for action land volunteered In thewar 
against FVanco. Cornford djed in battle at 
{wCnty-one, and Spender wrote a memorial 
tribute (reprinted by Cunningham) of lapidary 
dignity and weight, Cornford's family .fcasJc- 
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ground in an intellectual aristocracy, his 
energy and fluency as a political rebel at school 
and Cambridge, his personal glamour and 
literary skill - all these, combined with his early 
death, assured him au immediate posthumous 
status as a figure of heroic myth. The bio- 
graphical account in Peter Stansky and William 
Abrahams's Journey w the Frontier (1966) re- 
newed and elaborated the myth for a younger 
generation. In 1976 Jonathan Galassi collected 
Cornford’s poems, essays, and letters under 
the title Understand the Weapon, Understand 
the Wound. This book is now back in print, 
slightly revised, as Cornford’s Collected 
Writings. Galassi’s introduction makes some 
shrewd demurrers to the myth, but so tactfully 
that only a sceptical and attentive reader is 
likely to notice. Although Galassi corrects 
some of the idealizing in the Stansky nnd Abra- 
hams book, he celebrates Cornford (as they do 
not) as “the first Englishman to enlist against 
Franco". Priority is meaningless outside the 
realm of myth, so it scarcely matters that the 
first volunteers (as Cunningham noted in 1980) 
were in fact two East End tailors named Sain 
Masters and Nat Cohen. No one has ever 
thought of transfiguring them into myths. 

“A young tough 1 1 is Cunningham’s un- 
mythical description of Cornford, and it ex- 
actly corresponds to the self-portrait presented 
by his collected writings. In the first of his 
published letters he struts before his mother: 

I have just come from n really superb argument witli 
the School chaplain in which 1 defeated him rather 
heavily. The unfortunate man has to take us in "Di- 
vinity” every week, in which we rend a hopelessly 
incompetent book about the Christian religion, on 
which I and one or iwo others . . . nttack him furi- 
ously. The good man is fairly intelligent hutextremc- 
ly slow, and it always ends by our forcing him to the 
most extravagant statements, or else loosing his tem- 
per. It is good fun, if rather brutal. 

Cornford soon became a committed Commun- 
ist. Later, in Spain, he found himself in the 
sume position as the unfortunate chaplain but 
evidently learned nothing from the reversal of 
roles. He had met some disaffected German 
Communists: 

Four of them arc ex-members of the party: one still a 
member. They have left because they genuinely be- 
lieve the C(ommuniil) I|nternauonai] has deserted 
the revolution .... I do not know enough of the 
Spanish position [ie, the party line on Spain) to argue 
with them successfully. But l am beginning to find 
out how much the Parly and the International have 
become flesh and blood to me. Even when I can put 
forward no rational argument , l feel that to cut adrift 
’ of the Party is the beginning of political suicide. 


At twenty Cornford was expert enough in 
the party line to write a suave and seamless 
essay on "What Communism Stands For". He 
was displeased to see others demonstrate simi- 
lar expertise: ‘T am really alarmed”, he wrote, 
"about the number of people who are capable 
of putting the line clearly and simply." When 
he got to Spain the line no longer seemed dear 
or simple, but he knew it was right even when 
he didn't know what it was. "Now a bit about 
the political situation", he reported in a letter. 
‘That isn’t easy to get straight, particularly as I 
haven’t heard anyone explain the position of 
the Parly.” Yet when he wrote about his ex- 
periences at the front, his letters achieve an 
anxious clarity and drama that almost compen- 
sates for their political rant. And, once, he 
paused while writing to his mother and asked 
her to forgive him for “addressing you like a 
public meeting". 

When Cornford wrote poetry at Cambridge 
he first distilled and then adulterated Auden. 

Should spring bring remembrance, a raw wound 

smarting? 

Sny rather for us fine weather for hurting, 

For there's no parting curse wc fear. 

Here we break for good with the old way of living, 
For wc'rc leaving only what wasn't worth having, 

And face turned forward, for there's no life here. 

When ho decided later that “Auden was trash” 
(an opinion reported by a friend) and aban- 
doned “All the tricks we once thought smart,/ 
The Kestrel joy and the change of heart,” he 
wrote like this instead: 

O be invincible as the strong sun. 

Hard as the metal of my gun . . . 

Our fight’s not won till the workers of all the world 
Stand by our side on Hucsca’s plain, 

Swear that our dead fought not in vain, 

Raise the red flag triumphantly 
For communism and for liberty. 

His most famous line is the opening of a love 
poem from the front, “Heart of the heartless 
world”. The words are quoted from Marx on 
religion. 

Christopher Sprigg, who wrote his best- 
known work as Christopher Caudwell, was 
killed in Spain at the age of twenty-nine. He 
had written a dozen books of popular journal- 
ism and fiction, and one book and dozens of 
essays on literature and culture. During his two 
years as a member of the Communist Party he 
was careful to avoid the Party's Intellectuals 
and writers, and his Illusion and Reality re- 
mains the most humane, exact and undogmatic 


The end of isolation 


Sandra Ott 

RUTHBEHAR 

Santa Marfa; del Monte: The presence of the 

past in a Spanish village 

407pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

0691094195 

In Santa Marla del Monte Ruth Behar seeks to 
understand how past and present are woven 
together in pie Life and thought of a people 
: : living in the’foothijfa of the Cantabrian moun- 
. tains m north-western Spain. Unlike so many 
■. anthropological accounts of rural life in Spain, 

4 wbich focus on contemporary social and eco- 
nc *F ic drange. this book concentrates on long- 
The topics on which 
, Ms B^har focuses arc inheritance, the cod- 
■ tt/p or village council; and patterns cif ac, 
. cesS; <0;Emd management of private and com- ; 
amdal resources; and this main text Is sup- '] 

•• Darted hv fl rnnem nf r 1 


work of Marxist criticism in English. He was 
the first English Marxist to attribute to art an 
initiating rather than a subordinate role in the 
social revolution. As Shelley praised the im- 
agination as the instrument of moral good, so 
Caudwell praised phantasy as a means of bring- 
ing forth hopes that revolution might then ful- 
fill. Although his historical optimism was neces- 
sarily vague, jt was at least generous, expecial- 
ly when contrasted with the thuggish swagger 
that poses as revolutionary hope in writers like 
Cornford. 

Scenes and Actions (a volume endowed by 
the printer or the binder with a fetid odour 
unique in modern bookmaking) gathers ex- 
cerpts from the early drafts that led to Illusion 
and Reality, together with selections from 
Caudwell's letters and unpublished fiction. 
Much of this embarrasses even his editors. 
With the enthusiasm of a gifted autodictact the 
young (not yet Marxist) Caudwell wrote and 
abandoned breathless imitations of Gulliver 
and Zarathustra. His later and more realistic 
stories combine sharp psychological observa- 
tion with blunt political purpose. His Marxist 
study of evolution and heredity has a synthetic 


vigour that compensates for its dizzily viufo 
language, mul his argument that scientists^ 
cover in nature the same kind of laws tbti / 
acknowledge in society retains its force, 
editors make strong claims fur Caudwefl, 
theoretical originality, hut while they admin 
. Iris intellectual independence they also sea 
. mildly ulumicd by it. "It is now confirmed’ 
they reassure us, that Caudwell “did n 
violate party discipline." 

Caudwell’s poetry, mostly unpublished unj] 
now, was written in ail anonymous period sijfc 
that reads like a generalized average of Eng& 
poetry front the laic 192(1* and early 30s. Ha 
satires arc angry hut not violent. His lyrics ^ 
warm but not passionate. His epigrams as 
pointed but not dangerous. He wrote his h- 
liest verse for the choruses in his modern®] 
version of Orestes, an effective imitation tf,- 
the Audcn-ishcnvood extravaganzas. Ala 
Young’s judicious introduction to the 0# 
lected Poems lightens some of the obscurities 
a deliberately obscure career. The Spain ite 
has emerged today, with nil its contradict® 
and compromises, is one that Caudwell watt 
find worthy of the struggle yesterday. 


All types of men 


lapsed very recently. Perhaps the most visible 
mark of this is the development nearby of an 
estate of holiday chalets for people from the 
cities, but it is also marked by the move from a 
more or less self-sufficient subsistence eco- 
nomy to one in which the cash nexus has. be- 
come all-important. As a village woman re- 
marked, "today they buy their chickeqs.ffom 
the truck vendors and sell the ones theyraise 
themselves in Ledn”. , - • / 


Antony Beevor 

F.M. ORTAS 

The Last Pharaoh 

Translated by Alex Martinez 

239pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 

0297789074 

MICHEL DEL CASTILLO 
The Disinherited 
Translated by Humphrey Hare 
274pp. Serpent’s Tail. £4.95. 

0852421029 

Fortunately, the Spanish Civil War is seldom 
referred to any more by that misleading tag, 
"the poets' war". In the realm of fiction. It was 
remarkable for the mediocrity of the novels it 
inspired. The self-conscious style of middle- 
class intellectuals attempting gritty proletarian 
prose was, more often than not, excruciating. 
Here, however, we have two. novels which 
could hardly be more different from those writ- 
ten by foreign sympathizers: a new one by a 
veteran of the labour camps and another writ- 
ten in the 1950s by a child of the Republican 
diaspora. 

Soon after the Nationalist victory General 
Franco ordered tfork to begin on a vast mem- 
orial, Republican prisoners of war formed into 
labour battalions were to hack a cathedral out 
Of a granite rockface near El Escorial. The 
Valley of the Fallen was designed to be the 
spectacular mausoleum of "New Spain", hous- 
ing the bodies both of the Falangist leader Jos6 
Antonio and of the Caudillo himself. The 
offensive vulgarity of its architecture and 
sculpture has to bp seen to be appreciated. 

The building of such a grotesque monument 
by slave labour is a subject which deserves a 


However, one wonders just how far the: vil- : great book. Sadly, The Last Pharaoh is not It 
“if”*? " 0t T entn8SOme g0,dcn P ast of Ih fact ’ lt » embarrassingly bad. The du1> 

a „ : lichpr’g hlnrh thnuM 


self-sufficiency. In an interesting chapter on 
inheritance,. .Behar shows how money was 


lisher’s blurb should perhaps serve as an unin- 
tended warning: “ft is a magnificent novel and 


formerly used to achieve an equivalence of . should be read’ 
hereditaments in a society where great einph- the future of humanity ” In his bizarre intro 

? Ually ’ duction - F - M - O^as seeks Jo Unk theRepubli- 

Everythlng not . readily divisible, and some can slaves With the Children of Israel building 


evidently meant to represent Franquist s« ■ 
iety. Perhaps the author intended to let tha 
remain ciphers in order to symbolize the , 
gradation and dehumanization caused by thf ; . 
regime. But they mouth cliches and politk^ 
platitudes at each other, gazes are automata .. . 
ally “hawk-like" or “unflinching”, and wet* ■ 
gin to suspect a deficiency in the writing. (S ■ 
must also be said that either the translation a 
the editing is very unsound in places.) 

The basic trouble, however, seems not » ' 
much a lack of skill - which could have beta 
surmounted had the characters been morecci 
vincing- but that the author seems unsure d . 
what he wants to write. Is his book bfact . 
caricature, a vehicle for political polemic, . 
or a. “human story?” Whichever, the result ; 
is an unfortunate jumble. 

Michel del Castillo's second novel Le Col ;; 
leur d’aff iches, originally published in Franc* j 
in 1958 and in an unobjectionable EngHA •' 
translation the following year, is now reissued r. 
under its American title The Disinherit '. 
Although set in Madrid during the period lead- 
ing up to the Civil War and the first six month 
of fighting, the author makes little attempt K 
historical accuracy. This proves no disadvafr ; 
tnge, for the novel owes more to political ad 
theological argument, and U turns out to be ; 
powerful and unexpectedly gripping. 

At first one cannot help suspecting that Th 
Disinherited is the work of n young writer wlw 
has Just discovered Freud. Three youths -fv/ 
Olny, n child of nature from the shanty-tow' 
known ns the Zone, Ramirez, a severe Coin- f* 
munist of petit bourgeois origins, nnd Santiago 
an idealistic young aristoernt - look as though £ 
they are supposed to represent the id, egoaiw 
superego of humanity. But Castillo manages to 
avoid weighing down his story with top-heavy ; 
symbolism. • i 

Olny, frapped by fate in the Zone, is taken ■: 
by Ramirez to a Communist meeting- T hete 
his life seems to be changed by Santiago's mov- t 
ing speech. Ramirez' despises the lumpen' p 
proletarian Olny, who is shocked when he says r 
that idealists like Santiago will have to he | 
liquidated after, the .Revolution. SpntiagP I. 




thteir [guards ;b 


:rockface, 



particularly in. pursuit of sectarian power, 

= yinces Santiago that "no ideal could bear ** ' 
/•■stain of blood’’. The novel's construction** 

1 both simple and cleVer in the Way it emphaw? 

: ’CashUo'stbemeofinescapablefate. The 
! . v ,cit cpn9luaion Is that religious quietism ni“J' 

. .eifrtually by definition, be preferable to 4* 

!. -X grotesque distortions that result fromldeal^ 
!. ;activism. ft, is , Without ,dqqbt> a mud) 

$ book- than, Ramon Sender’s overrated 5ev& 

• ~ 22 - -• . , HofiS 
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The real made sense 


A. S. Byatt 

NICHOLAS BOYLE and MARTIN SWALES 
(Editors) 

Realism in European Literature: Essays in 
honour of J.P. Stern 

206pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521 25487 h 
BARBARA FOLEY 

Telling the Truth: The theory and practice of 
documentary fiction 

273pp. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press. 
$24.95. 

08014 1877 1 

The Saint-Simonians distinguished between 
Ages of Faith and Ages of Criticism. In literary' 
matters at least ours is an Age of Criticism; 
much ferocious intellectual energy that might 
once have gone into works of art has gone into 
questioning the nature, the authority, of earl- 
ier art. Much of the art we have is a form of 
criticism, and our sharpest aesthetic responses 
are often to a paradox of a major critic rather 
than to a story or a poem. And this criticism 
extends beyond the confines of schools and 
texts: polemic for find against literary “real- 
ism" is an expression of anxiety , or dogmatism, 
about reality. It is strenuously involved with 
philosophy and politics. In 1973 J. P. Stern 
published On Realism, a meditation which was 
itself a work of art, carefully constructed in 
brief paragraphs, deliberately avoiding any de- 
finition of its terms, using the word in its moral 
and common meanings as well as in its aesthe- 
tic and historical sense. It was a wise book, 
precise and liberating. Realism in European 
Literature is a collection of essays in honour of 
Stem, written by “critics, theorists, historians 
and a philosopher”. 

Most of these essayists would be concerned 
to uphold what Lenin called “the fundamental 
tenet of materialism" - "the independence of 
the external world from the mind" . This defini- 
tion comes from Barbara Foley's Telling the 
Truth , which approaches the problem of the 
reality described by fiction from a point of view 
very different from the essayists’ (with the ex- 
ception of Stephen Heath). Professor Foley 
is a Marxist who has worked on Dos Passos and 
has attempted to construct a theory of 
documentary fiction which will both distin- 
guish between truth and fiction Rnd describe 
their relationship. What her book has ill com- 
mon with Stem’s and with the essayists is a wish 
to evade what Stern calls solipsism and Foley 
calls, Inter alia, textual fetishism. Both are 
wary of Barthes: Stern questions his “Man- 
ichaean” belief that "realism” can only be 


knowledge of the “unreal reality of language"; 
Foley says, “For Barthes the insistence upon a 
referent beyond textuality is not simply n ges- 
ture of epistemological nnivetd: It is an act of 
political repression.” She herself Is centrally 
concerned to re-establish this referent, this real 
world, against the views of such as Ronald 
Sukenick: “Reality doesn't exist, time doesn’t 
exist, personality doesn't exist ... in view of 
these annihilations it will be no surprise that 
literature also doesn't exist - how could It?” 
One way of re-establishing our sense of the 
meaningful relationships between words and 
things is to treat fiction as a mode of cognition: 
Foley sees a fiction as an “analogous configura- 
tion” and mimesis as a contract between reader 
■ and writer which can vary in its nature with the 
kind or amount of real “truths” implicated In a 
fiction - she is interested in the nature of the 
imaginative and cognitive support given to fic- 
tiye “truths" by fake or genuine historical docu- 
;> ments, and references to real people or things. 
The philosopher among the essayists, Renford 
Bambrough, .writes On Henry Janies as a kind 
of pragmatic philosopher, making hypotheses 
aboiit probable, human behaviour as stringent 
Jii thpir way as scientific, ones but avoiding the 
.] schematism of ideas and beliefs and theories. 

: ^articuiara", he says, r “are -not tyrannical. 
^Thcy.' are nutkoritqUve. Like Bishop Butler’s 
1 i^a^enre;. if tlwy . had power, as they have 
■ WahUMt authority /they would absolutely gov- 
•• -era.the world of thought." Bambrough. and 
. Stern; and Foiey. (tll chll on Wittgenstein’s belief 
that reaiism ,can be ^escribed by his theory of 
( . "hltnily resemblances" . There is no essence of 
“realistic writings form a family the 
{^utemtera ;6f, . which [have faihily likenesses”, 
ii.v^ FhOpsophy ,and the poy el, Bartibro ughsays , m 


Wittgenstein's world, should renounce all si 
attempts at explanation and allow description 
to tnke its place. Foley picks her way, string- U 
ently and sensibly, through a welter of theories ti 

of description, analysing ideas about “asser- ti 
tion” about the subject (both reader, writer ti 
and narrator) and the referent. Like other re- n 
cent writers on mimesis she finds the Gestalt g 
psychologists’ procedures useful; wc read the n 
world through cognitive “sets” but this does ‘i 
not mean we have no knowledge of reality. is 
Stephen Heath, whose essay is entitled a 
"Realism , modernism and language-con- c 
sciousness", is working in a related area. He is q 
concerned to answer Stern's doubts about the c 
"language-conscious novel", to argue that c 
there is a modernist version of realism, but also 
to reassert that realism is a product of a “poli- r 
tics of reality" constructed by subjects in his- n 
tory. “To say which is not to detach it from any g 
connection with an external reality.” Realism p 
is not easy, particulars are hard to grasp: Heath r 
is good on Balzac, whose vision of the world, 
alleged to be simple and unitary, has been r 
castigated by critics claiming that realism rep- p 
resented bad faith, a universe of death. Not so. c 
Heath says; Balzuc himself said that the world ' 
was not “a simple block, but a mosaic", con- J 
temporary reality, unlike history, "a very shift- 1 
ing model, hard to keep in place". Heath does 
not differ from the other writers in claiming 
"Realism is reality as intelligibility, the real 
made sense; it is there to provide knowledge 
and truth.” But he goes on to quote Marx on 
the science to which nineteenth-century real- 
ism was often compared, which "would be 
superfluous if the outward appearance and 
essence of things directly coincided". 

Heath directly disputes Stern’s claim that 
realism is a “perennial mode”, that its attitudes 
represent something abiding, morally and spir- 
itually necessary to our life in the world and in 
our own communities. Professor Foley deploys 
her theory of fiction in a historical study cover- 
ing eighteenth-century “false documents" . 
nineteenth-century historical novels, mod- 
ernist documentary novels and Afro-American 
documentary novels. She connects the realities 
mediated by these narrative modes to the poli- 
tical and economic conditions of their times, 
with considerable success as well as some strain 
and simplification. She is thus able to argue 
that the Afro-American writer or narrator 
needs to ndduce much more factual “evidence" 
because, not being “typical" of the dominant 
ideology, the black becomes simultaneously 
less defined and more necessarily a type of his 
own rejected or unaccepted culture. 

The essayists, apart from Heath, who is 
ambivalent, generally accept Stern’s vision of 
the “perennial" mode, but their work covers a 
wide historical range. Wolfgang Harms discus- 
ses significant objects in the symbolic literature 
of the Middle Ages, looking for Stern’s speci- 
ficity and solidity in these meaningful birds and 
stones.. Anne Barton, in a brilliant essay 
entitled “Enter mariners, wet", diseuskes the 
lovely paradox of the increasingly realistic 
stage effects in Shakespeare’s increasingly poe- 
tic and symbolic late plays. (She makes the 
point that he uses the word “real" only three 
times and “unreal" twice, choosing “trite" and 
“false" for moral judgment and metaphysical 
priorities.) Graham Hough writes on the lan- 
guage of Bleak House , showing how Dickens’s 

use of his two narrators makes the contempla- 
tion of language and vocabulary an intrinsic 
part of a nineteenth-century realism that is by. 
no means slippery-sffldoth or translucent; 
Sheila Stern writes on Proust’s Balzac, again 
tracing a kind of language-conscioustiess, an 
authorial figuration from the earlier writer to 
the later, showing how Proust makes his own 

I reality, of which Balzac’s authority and com- 

i position are parts. Martin Swales examines 
nineteenth-century German realism, which dis- 
: plays a comparative lack pf the richness of 

facts objects, social relations, quiddities, re- 
spect for which Stern values; nevertheless, he 

j claims, the kind of abstractions am? literary 
i symbols mediated by these noyehsts are them- 

- selves a proper pbjeef of feabsde study.: The 

i ;. literary, symbbl is particularly attuned, to trac- 
f ing tbe psychological anchorage of socia Hire , 

he* claims, having elegantly illustrated Hits 

6 Sol Is part of the reality We may. ddscrlbe. bpt 
i . Seed not Irritably aeek .W define, within.the 

n : ternia of?tern>pKijecti.¥*tit.ip at J tlffi,etigeof 


something we feel to be threatening. 

We might call this abstraction. Foley is clear 
that abstraction in its Maixist sense is essential 
to the constitution of the reality she is in- 
terested in. “Despite its characteristic projec- 
tion of a dense specificity", she writes, “the 
mimetic text produces cognition through 
generalization .... Paradoxically illusion 
rests in the peculiar concreteness of detail; 
‘reality' is conveyed by relationality." Here she 
is in direct opposition to the weight of Stem's 
observations and proceedings, though her 
conclusion is coherent and honourable. Stem 
quotes, disapprovingly, Brecht's ideological 
conclusion that Shelley in The Mask of Anar- 
chy is a “better realist than Balzac" because 
“Shelley makes abstraction easier for the 
reader”. “By abstraction". Stern says, "Brecht 
means that distancing from the actualities of a 
given society which he like Marx regarded as 
prerequisites of the revolutionary conscious- 
ness and action.” 

I don't think it's stretching the term too far to 
relate this ideological abstraction to the dan- 
gers Nicholas Boyle’s essay finds in Nietzsche’s 
characteristic riddling language, slipping al- 
ways between the specific and the typical, fact 
and metaphor, description and ideology. From 
typology to solipsism is a short step in this circle 


of unanchored discourse, with which Boyle 
associates the discourse, also riddling and irre- 
ducibly metaphoric, in which Derrida analyses 
Nietzsche. It is what Stern called the “middle 
mode" of discourse, indifferent to whether its 
material is subjective or referential. Erich 
Heller, in the first of the essays, writes with 
intemperate repugnance of deconstruction, 
associating “such disabling linguistic theories” 
with “technological feats that citable us to ato- 
mise ourselves anefour world”. (Another ab- 
straction?) He praises plain words that are 
both a kind of Adamic name and a symbolic 
fact in themselves: Blake's Rose, Goethe’s 
Ruh. We live , he tells us, in a time which, “with 
a mixture of bravery and masochism, falls in 
love with ‘explanations’ that lower the status of 
the human being”. An Age of Criticism in- 
deed. Boyle contrasts the realist faith of the 
Wallace Stevens of “Sunday Morning", desir- 
ing finite things rather than abstract creeds, 
“pungent fruit and bright green wings”, with 
the late Stevens who wrote “Life consists J Of 
propositions about life.” Stem, who under- 
stands and discriminates between proposi- 
tions, is nevertheless a critic who allows us to 
see and savour the rose, the fruit, the- green 
wings: a critic for a possible Age of Faith or a 
perennial realism. 


From the regime of reading 


Michael Sprinker 

JOHN FROW 

Marxism and Literary H istory 
272pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 

0631 148639 

This is an ambitious and provocative book. 
John Frow has undertaken the formidable task 
of synthesizing a wide variety of contemporary 
critical practices by assessing their contribution 
to the traditional problem of producing literary 
history. While it is difficult to pin down the 
exact method or approach that Frow advocates 

- indeed, to do so would run counter to the 

drift of his argument, which maintains that all 
discourses are overdetermined by a range of 
heterogeneous forces and conditions resistant 
to reduction to a single project or goal - 1 will 
risk the tag “Foucauldlan” to describe the pro- 
ject of Marxism and Literary History. Both the 
strength and the limits of Frow's book are de- 
fined by the trajectory of Foucault's concep- 
tion of history. ■' 

Foucault is directly invoked on a number of 
occasions, notably in Chapter Three, ’’Dis- 
course and Power", where the relationship be- 
tween language and ideology is elaborated. 
The book's final chapter, “Limits: The politics 
of reading”, opens with an account of 
Foucault's debate with Derrida, and while it 
hedges a bit, its basic sympathies clearly lie 
with Foucault’s criticism of Derrida's "petit 
p£dagogie”. Throughout, Frow insists that 
texts are determined by discursive practices 
which ore not necessarily immanent within the 
text itself. What he calls the "regime of read- 

- ing", by means of which a text is interpreted, 
will situate it within certain ideological hori- 
zons that may be entirely alien to the intention 
of the author who wrote the words in the first 
place. Titus, Frow can entertain a certain 
limited sympathy for the conventionalism of 
Stanley Fish, while correctly observing that 
Fish has never offered a convincing account of 
how his infamous “interpretive communities" 
come to be constituted just because he lacks 
any concept of the material force of ideology. 

Frow is at his'best in showing the limits of 
other critical practices. His introductory chap- 
ter mounts a pointed critique, of Lukfics and the 
bases of conventional Marxist hlstoriclsm. Sid- 
ing morebr less with Brecht (and, in n different 
way, with Paul de Man), he convincingly shows 
how Lukfics’s positing of progressive aesthetic 
■ forms is grounded in certain utopian ethical 
categories, aqd hoW the teleological and total- 
izing conception of history evident in History 
and Class Consciousness established , the 
boundaries of his later aesthetic judgments. 
The book also contains, inter alia, interesting 
assessments of Fredrlc Jameson, Terry Eagle- 
ton, Michael Rlffaterie, Hans Robert Jauss, 
Russian Formalism anti the Prague school. In 
general, Frow is patient and just in his exposi- 


tion of competing theories, while remaining 
alive to the limits each reveals in relation to 
problems of literary history and interpretation . 

What of Frow's own project? What limits 
does it reveal? The final pages of Marxism and 
Literary History call for the “construction of a 
general poetics" that would “at once complete 
and exceed the argument of this book". But 
what can he mean here by the term ‘‘poetics’’? 
The subject-matter of poetics is precisely not 
historical. Rather, as de Man observed, it "per- 
tains to the formal analysis of linguistic en- 
tities” and “deals with theoretical models prior 
to their historical realization". Poetics is a sci- 
ence, not an art, but on Frow’s account, there 
can be no such thing as formally invariant text- 
ual structures upon which such a science could 
be based. 

This tension between poetics as a science 
and the historical activity of interpretation is 
evident throughout the book. One striking in- 
stance occurs when Frow discusses several 
translations of a passage from the Iliad. His 
claim that “translation becomes an active re- 
‘ cu per a tion of social content" U surely correct 
and is amply illustrated in the distinct ideolo- 
gical horizons of the translations he cites. But 
this' begs the central question: how is it possible 
to read and understand the social content it- 
self, which, on Frow’s account, is as much a 
text (and therefore as indeterminate in its na- 
ture) -as the particular historical instances of 
different translations of Homer? If it is the case 
that the literary system (not individual readers) 

. produces meaning, and that this system is a 
"normative regime, a semantic code which 
governs the nature and the limits of literariness 
and the relations of signification which are 
socially possible and legitimate for the genres it 
recognizes”, then the object of investigation 
for poetics has been shifted from individual 
texts to the structure of the system itself (the 
historical horizon of expectation) without, for 
all that, evading the epistemological problem 
of how to produce knowledge of the thing 
being investigated. Specifying the code of a 
! given literary system may be more difficult 
than finding the semantic and syntactic keys to 
a single text, but it is not methodologically 
different in kind. 

The problem that Marxism and Literary His- 
tory approaches without solving is that Of the 
concept of history itself. On a Foucauldian 
view, there can be no invariant structures of 
historicity . AH that we have are specific histor- 
ical events whose causalityis individual and not 
' subject to general theoretical protocols. This 
model of historical investigation pomes dose to 
reproducing the effects of Rankean positivism. 
One would have thought that Marxism could 
' hot be accommodated in such a historical mod- 
el. Foucault was certainly under no illusion in 
. this matter and frankly rej ected Marxist histor- 
ical science in his later work. It may be;, then, 
that the conjunction in John Frow’s title re- 
mains more problematic than he recognizes. 
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Fetter'd or Free?: British women novelists, 
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441pp. Ohio University Press. £38.50. 
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Some of the contributors to this book of essays 
attempt io answer its titular question by ex- 
cavating a female subculture from the ruins of 
the eighteenth-century popular novel, finding 
in its sentimental and lurid formulas what the 
editors call "freely invented symbolic matrices 
. . . that define the female self when the male 
structures no longer sufficed” and turning that 
figure of fun, the lady novelist, into an aveng- 
ing angel, powerfully but covertly protesting 
the wrongs of woman. 

Such u claim, however, can emerge only 
slowly; there is a good deal of archaeological 
drudgery to be done before these subtexts can 
appear. Even the boldest of the essays in this 
hook is necessarily concerned with the modest 
task or filling out literary history, of recounting 
the lives and works of forgotten and unread 
women novelists such ns Eliza I laywood, Mary 
Manley, Jane Barker, Mary Brunton and 
Frances Sheridan, and of refurbishing the 
diminished reputations of writers like Char- 
lotte Lennox. Charlotte Smith and Sarah 
Fielding. 

A few essays are content to provide useful 
new information, such as Robert Adams Day's 
discussion of Aphra Bchn's interesting anti- 
cipation of biblical higher criticism, or Susan 
Slnves's scholarly reconstruction of the real- 
life basis of Ann Masterman Skinn’s iconoclas- 
tic The Old Maid; or. The History of Miss 
Ravensnvrth (1771) in her elopement and di- 


vorce. At their most ambitious, many of these 
critics seek to widen the canon and extend the 
current feminist revision of English literary his- 
tory by finding eighteenth-century adumbra- 
tions of the Bront£s and George Eliot. In her 
bid to rescue Frances Sheridan (mother of 
Richard Brinsley) “from oblivion”, Margaret 
Doody makes an interesting case for the moral 
complexity and proto-Proustian sense of time 
in the Memoirs of Miss Sidney Biddulph (1761) 
and its sequel in 1767. But the essay exempli- 
fies Doody’s talents as a critic without effec- 
tively resuscitating Sheridan's novel, and her 
brave summary of its unrelenting disasters is as 
much as any reader will probably need. 

Literary historians, necessarily patient and 
curious, may want to read Frances Sheridan 
and some of the other novelists exhumed here, 
but most readers will not be tempted. With the 
notable exceptions of Jane Austen and Maria 
Edgeworth, the novelists presented require the 
special perspective and enthusiasm of feminist 
criticism to come alive. In fact, what most of 
the contributors extract from these novels are 
not the glimmerings of artistic control Doody 
finds in Sheridan. Such books live, mainly, as 
newly deciphered signs, evidence Tor what 
Cecilia Macheski in her essay on images of 
needlework in eighteenth-century literature 
calls shared “patterns of imagery and ideas 
based on their common experience" as 
women. The novels themselves are often for 
these critics entirely subordinate to what they 
can tell the sympathetic historian about the 
female experience that produced them. In her 
“salubrious sluts and pretty prostitutes", 
according to Maty Anne Schofield, Eliza 
Haywood sought to “destroy the myth of 
aggressive, mule victimizer and submissive, ac- 
quiescent, female victim" - and so on. 

Such interpretations assume rather naively 
that women's experience survives in fiction 
somehow undistorted by dominating cultural 


forms, and that the sentimental novel is a per- timcntnl novels against .in awareness of iv 
fed medium for what is authentically female. special cultural power of popular narrativ? 

With a larger cultural context, however. Examining novels by June West nnd Charlotv 
su ch decoding of popular fiction can be re- Lennox, Patricia Meyer Spncks dismantles, 
warding- Jerry C. Beasley, for example, makes moral ambivalence in them ami then brillianih 
a good case for the political resonances of early demonstrates how June Austen self-conscious 
eighteenth-century female formula fiction as it ly exploits in Sense and Sensibility “implies, 
represents an ideal of domestic order “against tions that her predecessors could not acknow- 
a realty made dangerous by the anarchic ledge". In u highly original essay on Hannah 
forces of power-mongering, lasciviousness. More's didactic pamphlets, Mitzi Myers arguts 
an d corruption". But in making a similar point strongly for their importance ns a specifically 

about Charlotte Smith’s Desmond (1972), female genre promoting a new cultural mvtk 


about Charlotte Smith’s Desmond (1972), 
Diana Bowstead contends that it is simul- 
taneously sentimental and “realistic, radical, 
an d incisive”. From what she shows of this 
novel, that. is hardly a convincing assertion. 

'phe best essays avoid special pleading by 
balancing the artistic limitations of most sen- 


lctnale genre promoting a new cultural myth- 
ology, "moral fantasies of benevolent female 
power achieved through usefulness". Both 
these critics dissolve the miive antithesis ot the 
book's title and show that women writers' free- 
dom, like everyone else’s, develops out rf 
available historical materials. 


Great explanations 


Phi lip Collins 

MICHAEL COTSELL 

-jlij Companion to “Our Mutual Friend” 
3 l 6 p*». A Hen Hnd Unwin. £27.50. 

0048900353 

WENDY S. JACOBSON 

He Companion to “The Mystery of Edwin 

Drood" 

209 pp. Allen and Unwin. £22.50. 


Household wordings 


Andrew Sanders 

CHARLES DICKENS 

The Pickwick Papers: Edited by James Kinsley 
898pp. Oxford University Press. £60. 

,0 19812631 X 


To begin at the end. The text of The Pickwick 
Papers with which most readers are familiar 
concludes with the description of the “steady 
and reciprocal attachment” between Mr Pick? 
wick and Sam Weller, "which nothing but 
death will terminate". It is a neat but open 
ending far a fiction, postponing a terminus 
while still giving us one. It is not the one that 
Dickens gave bis first readers. The last phrase 
of the monthly part for November 1837 reads 
"which nothing but death will sever” . It may be 
a less effective ending, but i t stood for ten years 
until Dickens chose to revise the text of his 
novel for thcCheap Edition of 1847. It is by no 
means the only significant alteration that he 
made, as this magisterial addition to the 
Clarendon Dickens proves. On several occa- 
sions the seemingly mild-mannered Mr Wardle 
once resorted to "damme” and "damn that 
boy", expressions which were simply dropped 
by a novelist later determined to render his 
narrative more genteel. Clearly, though one 
genlletpon in t|ic story was originally allotted a 
blasphemy which must have come from raffish 
upper-class parlance but which proved too 
much for family readership: Lord Mutanhed's 
, "ctyucify me if the people didn’t wush out of 
their cottages" is moderated to the weaker 
. “confound me” In 1847, , 

/' James Kinsley notes some 1,000 substantive 
• Varttmts introduced by Dickens in histevisions 
of 1847 and 1867. Codiparattvely little of the 


wording to Mary Anne Schofield, Eliza are the first two of the nineteen-volume 
laywood sought to “destroy the myth of pj^ens Companions series. A volume will be 

ggressive, male victimizer and submissive, ac- , eVOte d to every novel, other volumes will 

mescent, female victim" - and so on. ^ the major non-fictional prose and Christ- 

Such interpretations assume rather naively ^oks, and the series will conclude with a 
rat women s experience survives in fiction ral index. It is dedicated to the memory 
omehow undistorted by dominating cultural ^ ^ j g Spencer who, as Director of the 
j • Shakespeare Institute, decided to diversify 

mtlpc from Elizabethan-Jacobean post-graduate stu- 

VLJ. J.A ft ^ dies, and began setting doctorate candidates to 

annotating Dickens. He died before the pro- 
ject got far, but two of its graduates, Susan 
Shatto and Michael Cotsell, have assembled a 
V' team to compete it. The series will, clearly, be 
m GA invaluable: and as its General Editors remark, 

■gp r . (he final Index volume will provide an exce I- 

lent vade-mecum for all students of the period , 

Dickens, like almost all novelists, has been 
: f grossly under-annotated in comparison with 

fl» Ji what we take for granted as adequate levels of 

<*. annotation for, say, Shakespeare or Milton: 

and he, more than most Victorian novelists, 

. nfedsextenslve annotation because he takes in 

50 mudl n l ore A® field. Many contempor- 

aries, indeed, foretold that he would soon be- 

' come Incomprehensible because he alluded so 

profusely to the manners, concerns, con- 

' bovefiies, events, paraphernalia, institutions 

personalities and topicalities of his age, besides 
referrin8 in remarkable detail to the topogra- 
-ffl phyofa rapidly changing London. Though not 

. a ,earned or intellectual man, Dick- 
' B ' eusmnkes many literary allusions too- often to 

’ ‘ Shakespe^.Thc Bibife, the Prayfer Book, and 

proved revolutionary in its' popular success- ^ but also to other standard 

There is murit in thjs lurid introduction tode- *“£• 1 


de,^ s a& - the work into ?*? 

This reference, omitted in W Ss oH* hypo“. and to bis nqnatives’ being influ- hf ,ng dl f? in ^.even though they have 
destruction of of the' the ^y,whfch frvfog was to i? Zuu*™* pcreonally *° complete or ch«* 

quirky, Sir John SoSe lax ittfSreds at the iMefamous ip England asT/ia Bells, by the h ^ blb 3 lio &raphiqal annotations. In itself a laud- 
sitter's. w^h .as 1 it too faithtillvlLirtd lire Wfr edited and by* The ah }f 11 has Ied t0 occasional inaccuracies 

mvagesXldaiV 1 ™ ™ Jr > wl^shoiUdii*^^^ 

Includes iheVartou Ad f ^J Mkhadl Cptsol! *nd Wendy Jacobsob have for instance, "Stirling Coyne”. is ^ 

once ^ Wly.doe* one loo® V «***> ,*hefl ^ 

of which notes! (he ’ an ^.llcafion and notfind one; rarely do thev Pqsoph) Stirling Coyne (1803-68) A 


cribing autograph capital letters ns lower-css*. 
Often indeed (hey nre indistinguishable in size, 
but Dickens was not so illiterate as to begia 
sentences or proper names in lower case. 0 k 
other minor grumble: maybe as Shakespeat 
Institute graduates, both authors are ow 
keen to find Shakespearean allusions. “A too, 
too smiling large man” is alleged to echo Hat f " 
let’s “too too solid flesh", and John Jaspo'i 
“Who did it?” to echo Mncbeth's "Which ol 
you have done this7" and so on - which I finda 
unconvincing as Johnson found an eartin 
Shakespearean editor’s contention that Us ' 
“Go before. I’ll follow" must be a translation 
of “I prae, sequar." 

Such detail-packed volumes invite queries 
and criticisms: why not more on this and lesson 
that? Why no note on Bradley Headstone's 
“hair-guard" ( things are not this series' 
strongest point, so far)? Why assert a veij 
dubious reference to J. S. Mill in Drood, Chap- ; 
ter Twenty-Two, but miss n likely one ("little 
moral Mill") in Chapter Seventeen? Should : 
not the introduction to the Drood Companion ; 
have made clear that all the biographical in- 
formation is unanimous (hat Edwin has bea i 
murdered? Any Dickens scholar could quibble 
here, long and enjoyably, but few would wish ■' 
to attempt this formidable task or perform it 
more efficiently than has here been done- and . 
there are maps and illustrations too, and not- , 
ably full indexes (by Kevin Harris). A man- 
ifestly useful and wcll-plnnned series hns made 
a good start. 


Volume Five of Robert Lee Wolffs Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction; A bibliographical catalogue I* 
five volumes (229pp. New York: GurlanA 
$100. 0 8240 9337 2) concludes the serially 
published record of the collection ho I ** 1 
together. Principally the index volume, it also 
contains sections of relatively minor interest on 
ahonyinous novels (thnl is, those few work* 
whose authors are untraceablc), pseudony- 
mous novels (works whoso authors’ disguise* 
have proved impenetrable), multiply authored 
works and fiction-carrying periodicals (not an 
area of primary Interest to Wolff, as a collec- 
tor). A postscript by Katherine Frost Bruner 
and Mary Andrews Wolff recalls the circum- 
stances in which Wolff planned the catalog®- 
The aim .of the editors, os they make clear, 
has been 'to get the work into print (Wolff 
having died in 1980), even though they have 
been unable personally to complete or check 
his bibliographical annotations. In itself a laud- 
able aim, it has led- to occasional inaccuracies 


second' 
merit, : 
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Dogberry no more 


Keith Wrightson 

JOAN R. KENT 

The English Village Constable 1 580-1642: 
Asocial and administrative study 
325 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £27.50. 

0 19 8229135 

A generation ago the village constables of 
Tudor and Stuart England were deemed 
scarcely worthy of historical notice. When they 
appeared in the pages of history they were 
portrayed largely in terms of the risible 
stereotypes of literature: real life Dogberrys, 
Dulls and Elbows; low-born, ignorant, incom- 
petent and introduced primarily for the sake of 
comic relief. More recently, the growth of in- 
terest in the history of crime and in the struc- 
tures and dynamics of village society has re- 
sulted in a somewhat better press for the con- 
stables. Their essentia! role in the machinery of 
law enforcement has been recognized, and if 
their failings have continued to attract atten- 
tion, historians have dealt more sympatheti- 
cally with the difficulties of their position as 
mediators between the demands of the law and 
the village communities in which they exer- 
cised their brief authority. 

Joan R. Kent has already contributed much 


to this revised view and with this substantial 
book she completes the task. It is, as her sub- 
title indicates, both a social and an administra- 
tive study and she provides much that is novel 
on both counts. By means of an exhaustive 
survey of the personnel of the constableship in 
nine townships drawn from five counties, she 
reveals that if the social profile of constables 
varied in accordance with the socio-economic 
structures of particular settlements, they were 
usually men of some substance and commonly 
leading members of their communities. They 
were rarely reluctant to serve, despite the bur- 
dens of the office, and frequently had extensive 
experience of local government. In a thickly 
documented examination of their duties, she 
demonstrates that their powers and responsibi- 
lities grew significantly under the Tudors and 
early Stuarts and argues that by virtue of their 
roles not only in law enforcement but also in 
local administration, taxation and military 
affairs, the constables deserve recognition as 
the most important of local officers at the him 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Moreover, they were often both industrious 
and effective in the performance of their 
offices and were as likely to be able to call on 
the willing co-operation of their neighbours as 
to suffer their displeasure. Farewell the village 
constables of literary and historical myth. 


In this reappraisal Professor Kent is largely 
persuasive. Her evident sympathy for the sub- 
jects of her study stops short of special plead- 
ing. She gives due weight to the more familiar 
instances of negligence and abuse of office be- 
fore placing them in the proper context of the 
extensive evidence of conscientious activity. 
Her book has more to offer, however, than a 
reassessment of the constables' social standing 
and relative efficiency. For running through it 
is a further theme. She argues that the study of 
the constableship provides a distinctive per- 
spective on the process of state-formation in 
early modem England, an opportunity to ex- 
plore at the lowest level “the problem of assi- 
milating semi-autonomous local communities ' 
into a centralized structure". 

From the outset the source of the authority 
of the constables was twofold: derived in part 
from their customary role as the leaders and 
representatives of their local communities and 
in part from the royal government. Account- 
able as they were both to their neighbours and 
to higher officials, they occupied an "inter- 
hierarchical" position subject to pressures and 
demands from both above and below. In trac- 
ing their handling of their complex responsibi- 
lities. Kent brings out clearly the manner in 
which the mounting requirements of the Eliz- 
abethan and early-Stuart State were brought 


down to the level of the village , accepted, mod- 
ified or resisted. Such issues have been raised 
before with regard to the policing duties of the 
constables, but no previous historian has 
shown so well both the variety of ways in which 
the early modem state impinged upon the lives 
of villagers and the variability of local re- 
sponse. Particularly striking is her demonstra- 
tion of the eventual resistance occasioned by 
the demands of Charles I. As the 1630s ad- 
vanced men grew reluctant to serve as const- 
able, JPs were obliged to intervene more fre- 
quently in their appointment, there was wide- 
spread refusal to assess or collect Ship Money, 
and default in meeting the military levies re- 
quired in 1639-40. Here is thick evidence of a 
groundswell of popular hostility to Charles s 
government which, though Kent does not her- 
self press the point, has considerable bearing 
on recent discussions of popular awareness of 
and participation in the conflicts which pre- 
ceded the crisis of 1640. 

Professor Kent has indeed succeeded in her 
attempt to provide a rounder and a fairer 
picture of England’s village officers and 
the evidence which she presents carries the 
process of reappraisal far beyond what might 
have been expected. Dogberry, Dull and 
Elbow begin to look suspiciously like village 
Hampdens. 


Eiid of the old honour 


C. S. L. Davies 

MERVYN JAMES 

Society, Politics and Culture: Studies in early 
modem England 

485pp. Cambridge University Press. £40. 

0521257182 

BARBARA J. HARRIS 

Edward Stafford, Third Duke of Buckingham, 
1478-1521 

334pp. Stanford University Press. $37.50. 
08047131^2 

Mervyn James has written some of the most 
sensitive interpretations of Tudor history to 
appear in the past twenty years, though they 
have been slow to come to the attention even of 
specialists. His medium has been the long 
essay. Even his book Family, Lineage and Civil 
Society, oh "society, politics, and mentality in 
the Durham Region", seems to have grown out 
of an introductory survey prepared for a Brit- 
ish Association meeting at Durham. Publica- 
tion of these assays now in a handsome volume 
is thus extremely welcome, the more so be- 
cause they Include a uow piece on the Earl of 
Essex’s revolt of 1601, and a retrospective con- 
sideration of his own work by the author. 

James’s.interests have centred on the nobil- 
ity in the Tudor North. That might suggest a 


vision of the historian in boots and rucksack, 
striding the Pennine Way, in the mould of 
W. G. Hoskins or M. W. Beresford; or else a 
minute study of estate finances. James has 
done his stint in the archives, but his essays 
explore relationships rather than the techni- 
calities of tenure or the morphology of villages. 
They emerge, evidently after long brooding 
from a mind steeped in a wide historical and 
literary culture, and informed by social anthro- 
pology. Without jargon or overt discussion of 
methodology, they explore the significance in 
terms of political action and social structure of 
attitudes, often expressed in symbolic form. 

The theme is announced in the first article 
(In order of composition), in which the funeral 
ceremonies of Lord Dacre in 1563 and of Lord 
Wharton in 1568 are used to delineate the “pic- 
ture of two contrasting societies”. Dacre’s 
world had its roots far in the past, “its points of 
contact with the world of the comitatus, the 
war-band mourning its dead chieftain”. Whar- 
ton owed his peerage to Henry VIII and 
founded a family “whose fortunes would cul- 
minate in the career of a Whig marquess and 
party manager of the reign of Queen Anne”. 
James is convinced, in the face of the dominant 
trend among historians today, that there was a 
qualitative change in the Tudor governing 
class. It was not just a question of “new men" 
- replacing “old families" , which had been going 


Buckles and bones 


Christina Walkley ■ 

GALEOWEN-CROCKER 
Uttts in Anglo-Saxon England 
214pp. Manchester University Press. £35. 
0719018J88 

The 8tudent of post-medieval costume is faced 
with a jjlethofa of literary and pictorial mate- 
rial hb well as surviving garments, and a task of 
Election and interpretation, But further back . 
kt history the situation is very different. The 
evidence maycohsist solely of a brooch or pin, 
r. eipaVated in a grave-site, and its position in 
tplhtloii to the Skeleton, which canhot always 
he. identified as male or female. With 
• : j^tibnsJl luck a tiny fragmont of fabric may 
' haye siiiVived, preseryed by the oxidization of 
: ■ hwtal to' which it is attached. ■ What are 
: heVe' are the skills of a detective, and 

^■<3ile Oweri-Crocker possesses in abund- 
For from this ostensibly inadequate 
'. ??teiti,'8he has produced' an extraordinarily 
^iie^ aecoiint of the dtess of the Anglo- 
the fifth to the eleventh centuries, 
j.^laifog war from the outset on the popn-. 
;' 1 - J ; Ji* t oiiCeption of (he Anglo-Saxqns as tor. 

^rearers of brooches and crossr 


garters, the author sets out to reconstruct what 
men and women actually wore in the pagan 
fifth and sixth centuries, in the 300 years fol- 
lowing the conversion to Christianity, and in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. She has sup- 
plemented her study of the finds at over l.lQO 
grave-sites with detailed references to litera- 
ture, both Anglo-Saxon and Lath}, sculpture. 
Illuminated manuscripts and embroidery, and 
she constantly evaluates her theories and con- 
clusions in the light of contemporary evidence 

from the Continent and Scandinavia. 

■ Archaeological eviderice is strongest from 
the pagap period, owing to the custom of 
burying the dead with large quan tities of grave- 
goods. From the, often matching, pairs , of 
brooches found at, the shoulders of female 
skeletons, and the buckle frequentiy,found at 
. the waist, she has reconstructed the character 
•- istic garment Of the period, the 
•, gown”. This was an unshpped length of febric, 

, either rectangular or tubular, clasped together 
, at the shoulders !ahd leaving the arms exposed, 

^ihaSroptlonalbeKor ^le^w^tover 

which tnore or less 1 fabric could be hforised to 
' vary the length; It was. sh? ppjnts 6«LDn ex- 
treraely flexible garment, which could readily 
V be adapted to the dlfferehtst^cs d&WPW 


on in a steady way through the centuries; but 
the supersession of a code of conduct predi- 
cated on “honour" and “personal faithfulness” 
by a new cultural synthesis, in which honour 
takes its place with religion, humanism and 
law, in an ethic of political obedience. This in 
turn was to give way in the Stuart period to 
“attitudes which could once more impart to 
political conflict the edge of intransigence"; 
"either those of Puritan millenarianism, or of 
an honour cut loose from its moorings in reli- 
gion and wisdom". 

These themes have been worked out slowly. 
The earlier essays are particular studies. The 
decline of the power of the Percy Earls of 
Northumberland is explored through the poli- 
tical careers of the Henrician fifth and sixth 
Earls, and the inability of the seventh to rouse 
his Northumbrian tenants for the 1569 revolt. 
The first Clifford Edrl of Cumberland is seen 
doing Henry VIII significant service during the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, only to be scurvily treated 
in the aftermath. Thomas Wharton rises on the 
ruins of Percy, Clifford and Dacre power. The 
book culminates in a hundred-page essay on 
“TTie Concept of Honour 1485-1642” — im- 
mensely rich, densely argued, demanding re- 
reading and lengthy consideration (and as illu- 
minating for the fifteenth century as for later 
periods). The Essex rebellion is then examined 
as a coda, a case-study for the main theme. It 


adult women. A chapter on textile production 
explains that, on the laborious warp-weighted 
looms of the time, it was expedient to weave 
fabric to the desired dimensions for each gar- 
ment, thus eliminating wastage, obviating the 
necessity for cutting, and exploiting the dec- 
orative possibilities of tablet-woven selvages. 
Sewing was kept to a minimum: most garments 
were shaped by clasps or girdles and could thus 
serve several purposes, such as cloak and 

blanket. . • 

Despite this rather primitive approach to 
/ tailoring, the Anglo-Saxons were a vain lot, 
and early graves have yielded combs, tweeters, 
and even cosmetic brushes. Archaeological 
finds from after the conversion are less produc- 
tive, but there are richer literary sources and 
considerable cultural Influence from Rome 

■ and' Byzantium. It is dear that not everybody 
saw a link between Christianity and asceticism: 
in the eighth century St Aldhelm had to rebuke 
his nuns for appropriating the expensive Nqrtli 

. African or Byzantine dike, imported for eccle- 
siastical vestments, and using them to make 
• themseWes showy, garments. 

■ Tils is a fascinating book, copiously illus- 
: trated with line drawings , on a hitherto neg- 

leqted period of costume history. There U an 
appendix of Old English garment names, a full 
bibliography" and an index. : 


was the “last honour revolt”, but on the scaf- 
fold Essex himself repudiated honour, and 
"identified himself with the religio-providen- 
tialist view of the state on which the legitimacy 
of the Elizabethan regime had always rested”. 
Some of his followers, however, foreshadowed 
the emerging seventeenth-century concept of 
resistance. 

More tangential to the main theme is 
James’s essay on “Obedience and Dissent'.’ in 
the Lincolnshire rebellion of 1536. focusing on 
the behaviour of the gentry, but nevertheless 
seeking to differentiate this "regional dissident 
movement" from a “neo-feudal” Tevolt. The 
richly suggestive "Ritual, Drama and.Sodul 
Body” is concerned with public religious imag- 
ery In towns, especially the Corpus Christi 
play; an affirmation of civic identity (hence the 
stress on “body"), falling into disfavour with ■ 
the rise of the more effective expression of 
social wholeness provided by ' Protestant 
prbvidentialism. 

James's essays are subtly argued, replete 
with qualification; any summary gives much 
too crude an impression. There is a tendency to 
force the evidence (read coldly, the difference 
between Lord Dacre’s funeral and Lord Whar- 
ton’s seems insufficient to support the argu- 
ment based on it). Historians will cavil at wbat 
is necessarily a highly subjective way of seeing 
English society, will wish to stress continuity 
rather than change, wifi pick away at the rag- 
ged ends. Nevertheless, they will find reading,, 
meditating on, and arguing with this book im- 
mensely stimulating. 

Barbara Harris's book on the third Stafford 
Duke of Buckingham, executed in 1521 for 
threatening to do to Henry VIH what his father 
would have liked to do to Richard 111 (omi- 
nously fingering his dagger), is a much more 
. straightforward account. It deals with the 
Duke's estates, his household, his exercise of 
local political power, supplementing and 
sometimes taking issue with Carole Rawcliffe’s 
more long-term study of the Stafford family. 
Harris examines Buckingham's trial at length, 
concluding that he was almost certainly guilty, 
although given the nature of the evidence 
against him (hearsay by dismissed servants), 
the proof of guilt would not have satisfied a 
modem court. She absolves Wolsey from pur- 
suing a consistent policy of vendetta against the 
old. nobility; but argues that both Henry VII 
and Henry VIII "harboured deep suspicion of 
the nobility”, and that magnates found it diffi- 
cult "to adapt to the new roles ... as courtiers 
and servants Of the drown” . This is argued with 
' rather less subtlety than the equivalent exposi- 
tion of the dilemma facing the fifth Earl of 
Northumberland in James's book; and there is 
perhaps too crude a dichotomy between old 
and new nobility, or Yorkist and Tuc|or poli- 
cies. Nevertheless, Miss Harris has provided a 
useful addition to the grbwing mibiber of 
case-studies of the early Tndor nobility. 
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The Reformation of the sixteenth century, un- 
like the movement for reform “in Head and 
Members” of the Church of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, called into question in many countries the 
retention of the historic episcopate. Neverthe- 
less, the notion of episcope, usually called 
superintendence, remained in the mainstream 
of both Lutheran and Reformed Churches. In 
areas of limited geographical extent, which had 
a discernible urban centre, episcape tended to 
be either in the hands of the government of the 
community, ns in Zurich and Basic, or, ns in 
Ktmslnirg and Geneva, in the hands of a lawful- 
ly recognized pixlt-siasticul court, or courts, 
representative of that community. In tnrgcr 
geographical ureas subject to a territorial 
prince or monarch, superintendence was most 
often exercised by individuals specially 
appointed for that purpose, us in Protestant 
parts of the Empire and in the Scandinavian 
countries. 

In Scotland, where the Reformation came 
late in the day, and where the ruling powers in 
Church and State were actively hostile, the 
Reformation Church developed in the immedi- 
ate pre- 1560 period nlongGcncvnn lines, parti- 
cularly in the cast coast burghs. Thus, when the 
Protestant Revolution under the Lords of the 
Congregation obtained “legality" in 1560, 
there already existed urban centres - “the best 
reformed Churches" - from which it was origi- 
nally intended superintendence would be exer- 
cised. This plan, envisaged by the authors of 
the “lost" “Book of Reformation", lies behind 
The First Book of Discipline as we know it 
today. In that work, revised and given a mea- 
sure of political acceptance in January 1561 , 
the earlier plans were redrawn and provision 
made for superintendents on whom the chief 
burden of episcope was to be placed. Two dis- 
tinct methods of superintendence, one stem- 
ming from Geneva, and theotherfrom Luther- 
an Churches, were grafted one upon the other 
andput into practice. The interpretation of this 
development, and in particular the ensuing 
struggles to obtain a settled polity for the Scot- 
tish Church, form the main subject of both 
Gordon Donaldson's collection of essays and 
David George Mullan’s monograph. 

In the interpretation of the polity of the Scot- 
tish Church, Professor Donaldson, Historio- 
grapher Royal in Scotland, has been one of the 
leading scholars, not only in his Blrkbeck Lec- 
tures. The Scottish Reformation (1960), but 
also in a large number of articles, some of 
which have now been gathered together in 
Scottish Church History. Because the main 
subject, episcopacy, has been of continuing 
interest and subjected to much recent research 
by himself and others - whose conclusions have' 
m some, measure diverged from his own - 
Donaldson has taken the opportunity “to 
amend them by correction and jiome expan- 
sion". This revision, he states, is “sometimes 
considerable", and there are in addition four 
articles which are "essentially new 1 ’. . 

, Readers 'will find much bF interest in the 
early Chapters pn aspects of the development 
.of the' medieval .Church, but will be dis- 
■ appointed that mi essay which appeared in the 
English Historical, Rev lew .hi 1945,. "the Scot- 
tish episcopate at itie Refbrmmltm V has not 
tacit included. It ij;, however, to Lhose chapter? 

. wtyefi deil with episcopacy in tiielutesixlccmh 
antt itlw: sevcpieepUt centuries that most 
: “Thft ^xonrplc 

of Denmark in ita S^ttislt Reformation'’, the 
, title .pt'whlfli recalls: 4 , pioneer stutiy in the 
Scottish Historical jReyitw, is, as the author 
claims, w a new 6iwdof w^k", Iti)lustcates the 
diyepity in the tptwji a timial backgrou nd to the 

tt^VnqhiyjT^ consjdejutliBt die 
e«iihplei)f ^twurk may.also/Ttaye been in 

/ .fliJt mrnrli jvF ‘ eW*. 


arrived at the compromise that was necessary 
after that Book proved impracticable 1 '. The 
largely rewritten essay “Sources for Scottish 
Church History" provides Donaldson with an 
opportunity to examine yet again the question 
of bishops and superintendents, and to re- 
present his earlier conclusions that Andrew 
Melville “was indeed an innovator in con- 
demn i ng the office of superintendent or bishop 
and advocating the transfer of power to presby- 
teries", and that it was “the bishops who main- 
tained the convictions of the reformers”. Pro- 
fessor Donaldson's approach to church history 
is dominated by his interest in administration, 
and he perhaps attaches too little importance 
to the more strictly theological understanding 
of reformed ecclesiology. 

Episcope cannot be discussed adequately 
unless it is examined in its theological, eccle- 
siastical and political contexts. To part of this 
(ask Dr Mulian has directed his attention in 
Episcopacy in Scotland: The history of an idea 
1560-1638, which is essentially a revision of his 
PhD thesis. At the outset he discusses the mat- 
ter of “The Superintendency" nnd raises the 
question, "Arc the superintendents to be re- 
garded as new bishops?" A more fruitful 
approach might have been to ask how The First 
Rook of Discipline intended superintendence 
to be exercised. Its authors undoubtedly be- 
lieved that the Church possessed the right to 


exercise superintendence, that it expected the 
active support of the civil authorities in putting 
that right into effect, and that it claimed to 
exercise the ultimate oversight over those to 
whom, however appointed, superintendence 
was entrusted. The First Book of Discipline, by 
advocating the appointment of individual 
ministers to a specific status and with responsi- 
bility for specified geographical areas, be- 
stowed upon them the powers of superintend- 
ence which the Church possessed. These pow- 
ers were from time to time more clearly de- 
fined by General Assemblies, which regularly 
called to account the five superintendents who 
were appointed, the few conforming bishops 
and those overseers or visitors to whom, in 
default of the appointment of a full comple- 
ment of superintendents, they conveyed super- 
intendence on an annual basis. Both Church 
and State put into the hands of individuals, 
who acted within a conciliar structure, powers 
of superintendence in order that the work of 
evangelization and the establishment of re- 
formed parishes might be accomplished. These 
ends, rather than questions of episcopal 
“order", which for the most part had no relev- 
ance at this time in Protestantism, were 
uppermost in the minds of the reformers. 

Mulian is right in concluding that “there is 
not one shred of evidence in The Book of Disci- 
pline that this office would at some unforeseen 
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The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire 
is a general history of the Greek Church from 
the early seventh century to 1453. Its author, 
J.M. Hussey, is an authority of long standing 
on medieval Orthodoxy and its cultural con- 
text; and she has now plugged a large gap in the 
English Byzantological bibliography. Her 
book appears to be reliable and up to date. Hie 
following remarks are directed rather to the 
general historical perspective from which 
Professor Hussey writes. 

This is not a book for beginners. Some 
grounding in Byzantine history is presupposed; 
and for that the university student will most 
probably be directed to George Ostrogorsky’s 
History of the Byzantine State. That work, first 
published in 1940, is a monumental specimen 
of histoire MnentetUMIe written from the 
Constantinopolitan perspective and un- 
touched by tije concern of post-war historians 
with historical geography, the history of men- 
talities and popular culture. Ostrogorsky's 
English translator was Joan Hussey; and it is to 
his phase in Byzantine historiography that she 
belongs. 

Not that Professor Hussey hides her pre- 
judices. Her heroes are "humane" people like 
Photius and XiphiUnus, the scholarly dlite. 
Popular belief is either “dubious superstition” 
or "harmless folklore", and in neither form 
"essential”. "It is therefore not expatiated on 
here as in some more modem treatments of 
Byzantium.? The allusion is perhaps to Cyril 
Mango's Byzantium: The Empire of New 
Rome (reviewed in the TW, September 26, 
1980), which pays special, attention to the 
world-view of the average Byzantine. But the 
confessedly unmodern Hussey tells us little 
, ahopt official belief either. What made Ortho- 
dox different froriri Roman or Oriental Christ- 
innily? It fa the .political dimension of belief 
Ihol interests her - moneriergism and mono-' 
thcletism as aspects of imperial crisis, icons as 
the object of iconoclast fury.: f-Iyssey’si.fiiial 
section redresses the balance spmewhat by tie- 
scribing lire , everyday liturgical round, which 
was the nipirt medium of doctrinal instruction: 
i but the book's last pages are. on (he mystical 
way, whose practitioners were by nature ex- 
iretfely idiorfiy thmic, as often ,ai not finding 
tiwmseiyp^ in opposition to Ueliritittifional 
; piUKJi.Ta.ii book that ^ncentrates so much 

(Ids Official Chuttfh, it Is stiipnsilig to find ' . 
^toystjcjsni preferred totfogma, U fa curtate t6o * 
tb Arid' ^ * 


both of whom were well aware that their tal- 
ents would have been better employed away 
from the patriarchate, writing a book that 
adopts so consistently the perspective of the 
patriarchal chancery. 

Hussey offers a bureaucrat's view of the 
Church', and Byzantine burenucrats were 
notoriously indifferent to the life of the pro- 
vinces. The iconoclast revival of the 820s and 
830s is a striking illustration of how a policy 
might be accounted successful if applied in the 
capital, even if it was well known that the pro- 
vinces were doing the opposite. But most 
Byzantines lived in villages, and our literary 
and archaeological sources are not so exiguous 
that it would have been impossible to compose 
a chapter on rural Christianity (which is men- 
tioned here only when it happens to nourish 
monks or heretics). Nor do we learn anything 
from Hussey about the accommodation of 
ecclesiastical structures to the widely varying 
ways of life and thought that prevailed within 
the empire. The nomads of the Pindus, to take 
an extreme example, did for the most part 
without churches, but not without Christianity. 
How this worked in practice is -suggested 
by recent anthropological work on the region’s 
nomads and traeshumants, as in J. K. 
Campbell's Honour, Family and Patronage 
(1964). As for the large areas of the empire 
which were, at different times, more or less 
under Slav, Turkish or Frankish control, and 
so more or less pagan, Muslim or Latin, we 
learn a good deal from Hussey about relations 
between Greeks and Latins; but the conver- 
sion of the Slavic invaders of the southern 
Balkans to Greek-speaking Christianity 
(without which there would scarcely be a 
Grdek Orthodox Church today) is mentioned 
only 1 q passing, while the gradual sub- 
mergence of the Anatolian Church under 
Islam is passed over in inexplicable silence. 

. Hussey’s indifference to the provinces, espe- 
cially the oriental ones, means that the emper- 
or’s Armenian and Syrian subjects are reduced 
to walk-on parts. The Armenians id particular 
deserve better than; this! Though there is no 
law against writing histories of Greek Ortho- 
doxy, there ought, to be 'one against its tacit 

IdentiRcationAvithByzantineCliristiauity.VThe 

history of iconoclasm. for example* has been 
mufch clarified by recent exploitation of orien- 
tal sources. If, like ifa German competitor, 
H.v Q. ; Betk’s ' G&hiChte der ;Orthodoren 
Kirchd hn Byzantinischett Reich. (1980), .this 
book -had begun with the Coiihdl 6f Chafcedfcn’ 
>451; rate thaft withan unentidng survey bf 
seyeqijHentpry; Christologic^ controversies, 
we might baVe. disrovefed *Uy flus^ey consid- 
y ers Jt sufficient to limit herself to the. Greek 

^dinieppion of Byzantine Gbriatiaqity. •!. • 

'*! IndifferencetothtenroviricescnnlrfnfrniW* 
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date prove rcdumhmi and therefore wither 
away". Yet there was always the possibility, 
with superintendence by individuals, that 
something of the old unsatisfactory conduct oi 
episcopacy would return. If that happened, 
there would always be the possibility that the 
Church would seek to recover for itself, even 
by conflict, the right to determine the meansof 
exercising episcope in some other, more 
acceptable way. That eventuality is the story 
which Mulian recounts with fairness and re- 
freshing detail. The failure of the so-called 
“Tulchan bishops" ami of the episcopate to 
uphold the prescribed standards of super- 
intendence, during the later stages of the reigns 
of James VI and Charles I . provided a substan- 
tial part of the basis for their rejection and gave 
added stimulus for the furtherance of Presby- 
terian ideas which had been developing among . 
the reformed Churches of the Continent, espe- 
cially those in France and the Netherlands. In ;. 
the demise of the seventeenth-century Scottish 
episcopate, the bishops and their royal prot- 
agonists were themselves, as this study once '' 
more demonstrates, largely to blame. In f 
asserting a conciliar form of superintendence •' 
the Church sought to maintain for itself at all 
levels of organization that freedom of assembly 
and selF-determination which, as John Knoi 
insisted to Lethington, they held to. be 
inseparable from the Evangel. 


I s 

of view. Not so Hussey's insistence on inter- r ' s 
preting Byzantine church history in terms of r 
“response" to a series of “challenges”, primar- £ 
ily from the West. She herself concedes that t 
most Byzantines despised and ignored the , < 
Franks, especially their culture; and it is only j 
her preoccupation with ecclesiastical politics at ( 
the expense of ecclesiastical life and thought j 
that allows her to find any “response" at all. 

The heartland of the empire was Anatolia, and ; 
contacts with Arabs and Turks were much < 
more important than those with Latins. Even | 
the eventual establishment of Frankish princi- 
palities in Greece and the Aegean left little 
mark compared to the much more extensive 
and sustained exposure of Hellenism to Arab 
and Turkish Islam. Hussey pushes her Western 
perspective to such lengths that she con- 
siders the deteriorating relations between ■ 
Constantinople nnd Rome to have amounted " 
eventually to an Orthodox schism - a throw- - . 
back to the times when books used to be writ* . 
ten on the events of 1054 under such give-away 
titles as Le Schbme oriental or Le Schistnt j 
byzantin. 

Granted that the Byzantines were them* y. 
selves at one stage much addicted to the writing 
of ecclesiastical histories, one is bound to osk £ 
why they gave the genre up just at the point in V 
time where (as it happens) The Orthodox ■ f 

■ Church in the Byzantine Empire begins. From 
Eusebius to Evagrius, a chain of Church histor- • . [, 
ians traced the rise of Christianity, its adoption ) 
by the Roman State, its missions abroad nnd its 
domestic strife with heresy, all themes dear to \ 
Hussey. Some time after Justinian, though, the ■. 
Byzantines themselves ceased to find these £ 
subjects worthy of separate treatment. The ' i. 
Church had overcome some of its adversaries, \'y. 
and resigned itself to the incurable error of f 
others; while the Byzantine State’s allegiance- ' r 

• to Chalcedon seemed no longef in doubt. Not V 

■ that heresy, missions and relations with the ; Y 
State ceased to be of interest; But the Cihiirch | 

- had reached maturity and had learned to know | 
itself. Not even iconoclasm proyoked a revival .: I 
of ecclesiastical historiographyas such. Th 0, : 
measure of the mature Byzantine Christian :• 
minti/and its moulding of ordinary people' 8 ’ 1 
Mvironmeht , thought, actlpri and piety, is the 
bussing dimension^ of this. book. Profess^ ' 

. ^assey recOgnizcs that; . evcin as the Byzantin e .’'! 

• Shite succiimbqd to the assault bf the Turk and 1 1; 
> e Indifference Of the Frank, the Church was, ' 
Stowing in authority and focusing on itself the 
allegiance of the Christian populations soon w 

>bdued. This was certainly ho thanks to th 0 : 
..aritics of its hierarchs at the Council 
' \ Florence, The theme of this book is Church and 
State; the essenceoftheGreek Christian • ' 

^ expefiencO from Byzantium to the present day 
' has laiq > the mutual identification df Church / 
J ,and people.- *. . i, / in, j 't «•*( % *'*■. 

ill- - • • . . . -aaj 
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False Prophets is a wide-ranging, fascinating 
consideration of nil aspects of falsification 
within the-sciences, ancient and modern. Alex- 
* anderKohn classifies the various kinds of sci- 
entific untruthfulncss, examines causes and 
motives, cites case-studies ns disparate as 
“N-rays" and the verification techniques used 
on the Hitler Diaries, and asesses preventive 
measures. 

Falsehood can arise from profligate “for- 
ging", the fabrication of experimental data 
never really collected; from “trimming'’, 
where real data are manipulated to better fit a 
scientist’s purposes; or from “cooking", choos- 
ing only data that suit a researcher’s hypothesis 
and rejecting or misrepresenting the rest. 
There can also be genuine error, and conclu- 
sions drawn from inadequate data. In the sec- 
tion “Did Newton Fudge His Data?", the great 
physicist's assumption of numerical values 
without substantiating data is defended by the 
author’s opinion that “making mathematical 
approximations in an intractable problem is 
actually thebest that can be done to show that a 
theory is feasible at all". 

Chapters on specific cases of fraud stimulate 
social, political and philosophical, as well as 
' scientific, ramifications. The alarming, sinister 
rise to fame and power of Lysenko, the Soviet 
agronomist, is a cautionary tale. His attempts 
to discredit, even annihilate, genetics in the 
Soviet Union won him predictable support 
from the Party. By dubbing geneticists “class 
enemies” he ingratiated himself with Stalin and 
instituted a programme of repression against 


scientists infinitely more able than himself. At 
the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences in 
1948, the Lysenkoite Belensky announced: 
“No special hereditary substance exists any 
more than does the substance of combustion, 
phlogiston, or the substance of heat, caloric.” 

The chilling chapter “How Safe Are Our 
Drugs?" emphasizes how falsification of data 
in the context of medicine can be more recog- 
nizably an ethical issue than in more arcane 
. scientific areas - the use of thalidomide in the 
1960s has resulted in 8,000 handicapped 
progeny in forty-six countries. 

The famous Eoanthropus dawsoni {PWldown 
Man) hoax is an obvious choice for inclusion. 
That the fusion of a human cranium and simian 
maxilla should have so fitted in with contem- 
porary (1912) popular belief in a Darwinian 
“missing link" helps account for the forty-year 
longevity of the spoof. 

Despite the maxim of Kenneth S. Norris of 
the University of California, “Science is a set of 
rules that keep the scientists from lying to each 
other", falsification does occur. Nor is the indi- 
vidual scientist always the culprit. Instances 
are given where, with misguided Jeeves-like 
loyalty to the boss, technicians tamper with 
experiments to guarantee the results antici- 
pated by their masters. But the human frailties, 
desire for fame and/or fortune, are the main 
offenders. Kohn sympathetically observes that 
“It is often a matter of chance whether one 
remains unknown because of negative results, 
or wins acclaim for positive results. Rewards 
for industry, perseverance, imagination and 
intelligence are often accidental . . . The 
scientific community ostracizes its members 
found perpetrating fraud; Professor Kohn's 
positive, benign, proposed prophylactic is “the 
creation of an atmosphere in science that 
would reduce the temptation to fraud, that 
would take care of a more honest distribution 
of credits, reduce the number of vanity press 
journals and raise research standards". 
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Sharon E. Kingsland gives the impression that 
she has arbitrarily chosen to follow only one 
thread through the history of population ecol- 
ogy. The book Is organized around biographic- 
al sketches of a scries of prominent biologists 
and mathematicians from the turn of the cen- 
tury to the 1960s. The scientists are vividly 
portrayed and the role of the university as a 
setting for the development of population ecol- 
ogy is carefully explored. But the book is much 
less lucid in presenting the growth and de- 
velopment of the central ideas of population . 
ecology itself. 

Early ecology was thought of as the applied 
; side of blology. Research funds were available 
• to study agricultural pests - and the ecologists .- 
f, wanted to study those species, anyway, be- 
: ; the short generation times of pest orgap- 
f allowed them to study dramatic fluctua- 
^ ons in jrtpulation numbers. Population eco- 
f* endeavoured to describe these, changes 
si “^generation to generation and to find their 
f\ cau $es. But beyond the solution of agricultural 
L P^leips, the early population ecologists had 
f D j' 0re lofty goals.'They wished, simply, to find 
j of nature, .although it soon became 

1 jjgf that- this. would be. an .impossible task 
r. ■ each component of the ecological sys- , 
r pjjj waa linked to every other part, and it was 

anpossible to understand any, part without 
J '^ I ^ aD 4i n g the whole; 

iJ^^itbrjJrise, w^th its- : roots in concrete 
. as datriage done to cereals by flour 

i . ^Vattractcd a hfghly diverse group of 
l . * whom had little background in; 

t' ^wf^ei common ; thtead that tied: the 
epologis> together was rnathem- 
I naturalists working in the field 

; I ’ ^^^y^feU tbat the study of animals in 
ias a Kcbnd/cf^s activity when. 


'iwm*; 
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compared to making mathematical predictions 
about future population levels. The naturalists 
worshipped at the altar of mathematics, even 
though the mathematics were sometimes too 
difficult to understand. Charles Elton, the eco- 
logist, said of Lotka, the mathematician, “Like 
most mathematicians, he takes the hopeful 
biologist to the edge of a pond, points out that a 
good swim will help his work, and then pushes 
him in und leaves him to drown." 

Although Kingsland’s description of the 
scientific issues is obscure, her account of the 
workings of science is worthwhile. Rnymond 
Pearl was a powerful force within population 
ecology. He founded two professional journals 
and became Professor of Biology in the Med- 
ical School at Johns Hopkins. In the 1920s he 
was seeking a law which would guide research 
and theory in population ecology fnd he bo- 
^ lieved that he had found it in a single equation 
which was used to describe the growth of 
populations. The story of Pearl’s fixation on 
this equation provides one of the best stories in 

this book, • - 

Research undertaken to support Pearl s con : 
icntion took the form of fitting results of the 
. growth of actual populations to the so-called 
logistic curve, which was a graph of P ear ' s 
equation. The data from real populations did 
not, of course, fall directly on the hypothetical 
line, of the logistic curve, so a judgment had to . 
be made as to whether the correspondence 
between the two was sufficient for the curve to 
be considered a law of nature rather than a 
mere mathematical abstraction. The extent to 
which different scientists considered the curve 
to be a law depended greatly upon what they , 

: believed before collecting their data, and upon 
: their need to be published in journals control-. 

•• led by Pearl. .. • « . « 

• .Accounts of this sort qf scientific infighting 
lead to two Important 1 conclusions: first, it is. , 

1 difficult to find support for me pppular ^c^of , 
science as an objective enterprise w^hieek? . 
the truth - scientists seem to see whit they , 
expect to see and discover what they afce ajty .; ; 

: - know; and second, success in sciedce.is depcd- > 
•. dent upon knowing the right pepple and j»|ng . , 
•; • in the right, place at the.right time.* >'• 


“This substantial ah^attractive book 
should be warmly welcorned. a,.r, ^axweii- 

Hyslop s translation of The Di ctionary. of Cladsie&l. • 
Mythology by. Pierre Qryn a 1 i; <>rj 0^ re nc h in 
1951 , is a work^t- once ^^nyon e 

who has ever tost his way! in tVi e 4s of the 
Greek gods flnd^et^es will vglU^ihfe : |G^=g^^ttogical 
tables; scholai^h^ppreciat^tif^Smt^^^^^d ■ 
references to t&Jjfcient so u rces.^^d^^S^la s well as 
the helpful (ahfffeodernized) tabl^dpsou^^^D which care 
has been takeff&Ust the editions wnich W|SP st easily 
accessible for®glish readers relevantly, the 

Loeb Classica^ibtary), and . . The 

black-and-whitl ^lustrations are'cbplGuS aj^^f|nent. 

My sampling bf the entries and an 

impressive standard of accur^Lfe^g^li^^bross- 
referencing giWn rhakes browslrtg an^1mdl%#ndatory 
pleasure, and if wl) indeed be ^iQ^med does not 

find spmethingheidid not pr^feu^kh^jpffiSlmost 
every page. • 

For a long ti||fe^here has been a ne^WMMace the usefi 
but very outdat^mlassical ^fip^a^Mp^&ribre. For 
factual and histoHial matters|ffi^|^|fii|&r s ago by the 
Oxford ClasslcMfflctlonaryMm i wi icati on of 
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Life stories 


James Serpell 

R.J. BERRY and A. HALI.AM 

The Collins Encylopedia of Animal Evolution 

0002198185 

PETER J.B. SLATER 

The Collins Encyclopedia of Animal Behaviour 

0002198169 

PETER D. MOORE 

The Collins Encyclopedia of Animal Ecology 
U002198193 

R. MCNEILL ALEXANDER 

The Collins Encyclopedio of Animal Biology 

000 2198177 

t44ppeach. Collins. £9.95 each. 

The packagers of these four volumes have 
kept, as far as possible, to the popular and 
successful format they achieved with George 
Allen and Unwin's Encyclopaedia of Mammals 
scries; combining an authoritative text by 
teams of “experts" with skilful artwork and 
outstanding photography. The results are not 
really encyclopaedias at all, but rather intro- 
ductory textboks containing large quantities of 
eye-catching and, occasionally, distracting ' 
visual aids. Each volume concentrates on a 
different aspect of animals: how they evolved, 
how they behave, how they interact with their 
environment to produce ecosystems, and how 
they actually work at the level of organs und 
cells. 

Each has iis merits and its shortcomings . The 
Encyclopedia of Animal Evolution, edited by 
R. J. Derry and A. Hal lam, begins with a con- 
cise palaeontological history of the world, 
which is marred only by its sketchy and unim- 
aginative artwork (a pity, since the subject of 
extinct animals and dinosaurs is surely one to 
inspire any scientific illustrator). This is fol- 
lowed byn series of informative, (hough some- 
what disorganized, chapters dealing with a 
variety of evolutionary topics;' Hinging from 
the history of Darwinism' to the evolution of 
Homo sapiens. The treatment of the latter, 
unfortunately, is perfunctory and over-deco- 
rated with the usual, speculative reconstruc- 
tions of hirsute, beetle-browed ancestors. The 
book concludes with a carefully worded debate 
on evolutionary controversies, in which, 
happily, creationism is given short shrift. The 
contributors to this volume have avoided the 
temptation to talk down to their readers. As a 
result , the text is relatively technical in parts, 
but still readable, and, tike fossil-bearing stra- 
ta, nicely punctuated with arcane facts. It was 
pleasant to learn, for example, that modern 
equivalents of Precambrian bacteria have 
turned up “in winc-soak'ed soil beneath a wall 
of Harlech castle", quite apart from what this 
tells us about the men of Harlech or the nature 
of the primordial slime. 

Peter Slater's Encyclopedia of Ahiniel Be- 
haviour is thorough, well illustrated and. on 
the whole, well written. Its overall structure, 
however. Is haphazard. The early sections on 
the history of ethology, its applications to pest 
control and animal husbandry, arid its rele- 
vaqce to human behaviour are non-sequiturs 
Similarly, the chapter entitled 'The Origins of 
Behaviour", which one would expect to find, 
near the beginning, is sandwiched, for no ob- 
^pus- reason, between one on animal rela- 
tionships and another op social organization. 
There are also some unnecessary contradio. 

• , " 0MUI the text, in one section we are told, for 
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the recycling of ecological resources, for exam- 
ple, seems to imply that clouds are formed 
exclusively from sea-spray and dust. The au- 
thors have also run into problems when trying 
to compress each of the world's biomes into a 
few pages. The section on rain forest, for inst- 
ance, leaves the reader with an impression of 
Asian leopards leaping on to the backs of 
South American peccaries, and so on. 

R. McNeill Alexander's Encyclopedia of 
Animal Biology is the most technical volume of 
the four, and uninitiated readers will have 
problems understanding some of it. Neverthe- 
less, as a textbook it is detailed and informa- 
tive, apart from the section on reproduction 
and development, which. contains anomalies. 
Here we are told that most baby animals die 
because they have the "wrong" genetics - a 
highly debatable point -and that human males 
"produce 1 00, 000, 000,000 times too many 
sperms". Too many for what, one wonders7 
There is also something curiously puritanical 
about this final chapter. While recognizing that 
this is a family book, it is difficult to see the 
justification for devoting only eleven lines to 
the subject of copulation, or for providing de- 
tailed and elaborate diagrams of digestive, 
locomotory, sensory, excretory, circulatory 
and respiratory organs, when there is no cor- 
responding illustration of the reproductive 
organs of any species, not even a mollusc. If a 
person is old enough to grapple with the pro- 
cess of gas exchange in lungs, then surely they . 
can also confront the mechanics of sex. 

Judging jizz 

Euan Dunn 

PETER HAYM AN, JOHN M ARCHANT and TONY 
PRATER 

Shorebirds: An identification guide to the 
waders of the world 
412pp. Groom Helm. £19.95. 

0709920342 

Shorebirds, otherwise known as waders, are 
the long-legged and often long-billed birds (ex- 
cluding herons) with tundra colours and piping 
calls that haunt our mudflats and shallows. 
Worldwide there are 214 species belonging to 
nine families. In recent years, shorebirds have 
attracted increasing attention from conserva- 
tionists and birdwatchers. To the first, they are 
potential frontline casualties in the battle to 
protect estuaries, coasts and freshwater mar- 
shes from a plethora of development ranging 
from leisure marinas to tidal-power barrage 

Social sets 

TimHalliday 

BETTYANNKEVLES 

Females of the the Species: Sex and survival in 
the animal kingdom 

270pp. Harvard University Press. £16 95 
0674298659 

1 • ‘ •, • ■ -j ■ ■ 

Identifying the biological needs of females is 
central to understanding the evolutionary basis 
of animal social systems. This is because 
females, having a much more limited ^pro- 
ductive potential than males, are commonly a 
scarce resource for which males must compete; 
In many species, males fight to obtain territory 
jes which ntri then inspected by females to 
• assess the .exfont to which they, will fulfil the 
food requirements of their developing young. 

In othfefe, females require only sperm from 
males and, competition is fbr the possession of 
females, not , of ft 5 . territory.; Such corVimOn 
phenomena serve to maintain prevailing Sexual 
•; stereotypes, the aggressive, strutfing male and 
the demuto, dot i!e female. 'Hicre art, hbw^ 

: mrer, numerous examples of animats inSvhich 
, ywsq sex foies afo reversed, ftyerias i|^ in a 


Prettyish pests 


Mark Ridley 

BARRY GO ATER 

British Pyralld Moths: A guide to their 
identification 

175pp. Harley Books, Martins, Great 
Horkesley. Colchester. Essex C064AH. 
£18.95. 

0946589089 


The pyralid moths are one of the lesser-known 
families of British Lepidoptera. Barry Goater 
hopes the defects of our knowledge will be 
supplied before "the appropriate volume of 
The Moths and Butterflies of Great Britain and 
Ireland comes to be written”. That gives us 
plenty of time: (he pyralid volume is scheduled 
last in that great eleven-volume work, which 
suggests a publication date in the next century. 
Goater has aimed to make it easier to study the 
group by producing, as his subtitle suggests, 
what is essentially an identification guide. His 
book is indeed most welcome, for it has no 
competitor and is excellent of its kind. It illus- 
trates, in colour photographs, the adults of all 
208 British pyralids; it also describes them and 
includes line-drawings of parts that help in 
identification. It does not provide keys, or 
offer a guide to the caterpillars. 

The pyralids are commoner in the tropics 
than in Britain; but the British list contains 
many species that are attractive, curious, or 


schemes. To the birdwatcher, however experi- 
enced, they pose thorny- identification prob- 
lems, the more so because their prodigious 
capacity for migration means that any one of a 
host of species, perhaps distinguishable only by 
the pattern of flecking on the shoulder or the 
merest webbing between the toes, may put in 
an unscheduled appearance at a site hundreds 
or thousands of miles from its ustial flyway. 
Special difficulties are presented by the plover 
family (sixty-five species worldwide) and sand- 
pipers (eighty-eight species): indeed, the abil- 
ity to tease apart the look-alike Calidris sand- 
pipers (affectionately known as “peeps” in 1 
North America and ‘‘stints” in Britain) is a sine 
qua non for serious birdwatchers. 

Hitherto there has been no international 
synthesis of the world’s waders tq satisfy the 
growth of co-operative research or the insati- 
able appetite of birdwatchers for new horizons 
to explore. The adyeqt of Shorebirds fills the 
niche with distinction arid, with its sister 


and it is this rich fund of new information that 
provides the material for Betlyann Kevles’s 
book. 

Kevles’s professed aim is to concentrate on 
the role of females in the social systems of. 
animals and there is indeed a strong case to be 
made that this is a neglected topic. Biologists 
have tended to concentrate on male behaviour,' 
largejy because it isniore elaborate and conspi- 
cuous than that of females. Moreover, it has 


economically influential. Perhaps too manyrf 
them arc small, dull brown moths, butfe 
beautiful china-mark, which is common nw 
water, lias “fore wings shining white, with it 
licutcly pencilled brown cross- lines" and d* 
thistle ermine (whose caterpillars live oq 
thistles) has wings of "glossy silvery white 
sparsely coloured with black dots, those nearer 
base of wing being the larger". Both these 
species should satisfy the aesthetes. Othen 
might be more controversial. Pynmsia aunu 
has " forewing deep purple, suffused blackish 
a round golden spot in post-median region" -i j 
colour combination that has been judged vul- 
gar, hut seems to work quite well here, jw 
vided (he markings done in gold don’t become 
too fragmented and disorganized. 

The worst pests are the several spews 
whose caterpillars live on stored products. Tb 
mealmoth, whose adult is strangely coloureda 
several different shades of brown, lives oi 
stored grain. And (lie caterpillar of the b 
famous flour moth Ephestia kttehniella eaa 
wheat flour and can make a frightful nuisance 
of itself in flour mills, “clogging machine^ 
with masses of silken. Trass-filled galleries aol 
webs”. I might only remark that the natunl 
history of these pest species is all too vd 
known, and it is more often against the native ! 
and harmless species that Goater has to Wife 
“biology apparently unknown". Let us hopt 
that bleak entry will be less common io the 
more comprehensive work to come. If ills, « 
shall have Barry Goater to thank. 


volume Seabirds (by Peter Harrison), is heip- 
ing to shape a new generation of field-manuak 
The detailed information brought to bear on 
the identification of nge, sex, racial and season- 
al variation for a given species, along with dis- 
tribution maps and life-histories (voice, habits, 
migrations) make this more a reference hand- 
book than a field-guide. The text by John Mat- 
chant nnd Tony Prater addresses a remarkable 
portfolio of eighty-eight colour plates by Peter 
Hayman, portraying in over 1,800 illustrations 
all the shorebirds in their various plumage 
aspects. 

The quality of illustration represents a bold- 
ly imaginative response to the recognition oi . 
that elusive term “jizz", recently defined (b [ 
American B\rds) ns everything about the bird 
that cannot be completely described, but thb 
aids in identification - an amalgam of chartt: 
tor, personality. Gestalt, essence. It is thb 
“feel” of the bird that ,the better field-guidt 
should convoy. There nro obvious limits to 
what a static, iwo-dimenslormllmagc enn e^ 
code, but Hayman breaks new ground in 1® 
radical and painstaking amalgam of art and 
science. By incorporating some fifty standard 
measurements, made from flexible reference 
skins, into his flying birds, nnd some thirty for 
the perched studies, he rovenls exact propor- 
tions that the eye sees only fleelingly. Any- 
thing inherently mechanistic in this approach is 
‘transcended by great subtlety of brushworL 
and the end result is as beautiful as it is reliable. 

Some of. the raror species have never been 
illustrated before, and Shorebirds plays a valu- 
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Record writer 


Alan Bell 

DAVID THOMAS and JOYCE THOMAS 
Compton Mackenzie: A bibliography 
309pp. Mansell. £40. 

0720118174 

The long and very productive creative career of 
Sir Compton Mackenzie makes him an obvious 
candidate for a comprehensive bibliography, 
and it Is possible even from the compilation by 
David Thomns and Joyce Thomas to chart his 
progress as a one-man literary industry. There 
are peaks of early success (such as the sale of 
35,000 copies of Sinister Street claimed for its 
first four months of publication in 1913), and 
low patches when pot-boiling and business 
history took over for a period, redeemed in the 
end by the ten “octaves" of his autobiography, 
published to some acclaim from 1963 onwards. 
His massive contribution to the early volumes 
of The Gramophone needed to be systemati- 
cally recorded, as did his huge output in sound 
and television broadcasting: the BBC Sound 
Archives have produced no less than 534 en- 


tries for David and Joyce Thomas’s catalogue. 
The “by the same author" list facing each of 
Compton Mackenzie's title-pages grew longer 
year by year, with a range including children’s 
stories and books about cats, whose full extent 
is known only to specialists. This enormous 
body of work deserved full treatment, not least 
sb a phenomenon of intense writing activity. 

Unfortunately Compton Mackenzie: A bib- 
liography is so seriously flawed by inconsist- 
encies, inaccuracies and inadequacies of re- 
search rs to make it no more than a foundation 
for subsequent work, especially as concerns 
books and contributions to periodicals. It 
appears to have been compiled mainly in Birm- 
ingham, using inter-library loan facilities, and 
no inspection of the main collections in Scot- 
land is declared; even the Mackenzie archives 
in Austin, Texas, are reported from a copy of 
the typed catalogue. Journals as common as 
the Oxford Magazine and Isis are reported as 
“unseen". 

One is put on guard by noticing that The New 
Decameron (1922) is recorded as published by 
“Basil Blackwood [for “Blackwell”] Oxford”, 
and it seems odd that four poems by Mackenzie 


appear in Ah Anthology of Modern Catholic 
Prose (1931), until consultation of any large 
library catalogue, let alone the book itself, 
reveals that the anthology is of Catholic 
Poetry. Such errors abound, and the text seems 
scarcely to have been proof-read. We learn of 
Harold Nicholson and Virginia Wolff, of Ian 
“Wilkinson” (for Willison) as the editor of the 
modem volume of the New Cambridge Biblio- 
graphy. There are rewards, however, as we 
are told that Mackenzie “indugled in Scottish 
Nationalism", surely a pleasihg neologism to 
be added to the Scottish National Dictionary 
supplement. 

Archer Taylor’s Book catalogues: Their 
varieties and uses, first published in 1957, has 
been reprinted, with a new introduction, 
addenda and corrigenda by William P. Barlow 
Jr (284pp. Winchester: St Paul's Bibliog- 
raphies. £22. 0906795 28 1). Its TLS reviewer 
hailed it as a massive, if austere, contribution 
to scholarship; his prophecy, that the book 
would become ever more useful, has been 
amply fulfilled, as it has become ever more 
scarce in the second-hand trade. 
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